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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
Watruam, Massacuusetrs 


January 14,1955, 


Mr. Benjamin Weintroub, 
The Chicago Jewish Forun, 
82 West Washington Street, 


Dear Mr, Weintroub:- 


For some time I have wanted to 
tell you what an excellent service you are 
performing by the publication of your 
distinguished quarterly review, A thorough 
reading of the last number convinces me that 
I should no longer delay to tell you so, 
Both the articles and especially the 
reviewing service are invaluable. We 
are so desperately in need of media for 
Jewish culture in the English language-- 
for opportunities for Jewish writers and 
for Jewish readers--and youYmedium, which 
you have for so 16 and so unselfishly 
suppoped,is both anbchievenent ana an 
example, May it continue to delight and 
instruct an ever growing audhence, 


to\ 


Cordially yours, 


tates 


ludwig Leta 
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The Jew in French and German Folklore 


tism, the comparative analysis of the 

Jew in French and German folklore 
affords a rich and undeniable interest. Not 
only does the folklore mirror the anti- 
Hebraic prejudices and superstitions of by- 
gone days and, in a sense, foster them, but 
it foreshadows the more particular forms 
which anti-Semitism was to incorporate in 
more recent times. Besides it may excavate 
and elaborate upon long buried explanations 
of anti-Jewish prejudice, hidden beneath the 
mass of recent excellent, if presumptuously 
over-inclusive psychological theories. 

In a German dialect tale fourteen people 
have suddenly died.1 Thirteen are Chris- 
tians, one a Jew. The latter, who should 
have known better, sneaks into Heaven 
along with the others. St. Peter, in bed, 
notices the smell of garlic. “Could a Jew 
have gotten in here?” he wonders, disturbed 
enough to'jump out of bed. He looks over 
the new crop of celestial residents. “It must 
be the one with the long, crooked nose,” 
he says, walking over to investigate. 

An old French “chant populaire” pur- 
porting to recount the crucifixion scene,? 
rather naively visualizes Jews with swords 
and lances enjoying the sight of Christ’s 
suffering. One of the Hebrew spectators is 
a blind man. A drop of Jesus’ blood accident- 
ally drips upon the blind man’s cheek. He 
tubs his eyes with it, and miraculously his 
sight is restored. The Jew asks Christ to 
forgive him, a favor which is granted pro- 
vided he will attend Mass on Sunday. 


F: THE STUDENT of modern anti-Semi- 


1. Paul Zaunert, Deutsche Marchen seit Grimm, 
v. II, p. 76. (Eugen Diederichs, Jena, 1923). 

2. Joseph Daymard, Vieux Chants populaires, 
p. 337. (J. Girma, 1889) 


By LOTHAR KAHN 


In a sense these two scenes, selected at 
random, reflect the general treatment of the 
Jew in French and German lore. Whereas 
in the former he is presented as the religious 
enemy whose crime can be eradicated by 
the simple act of conversion, in the latter 
he is a physically and morally different be- 
ing, whose character cannot be changed by 
conversion or any other act. 


A word of caution is essential. In attempt- 
ing to sketch the portrait of the Jew in 
French and German lore, the analyst is 
considerably at the mercy of the available 
published collections which, as the future 
may well disclose, constitute only a fragment 
of the total treasury. Moreover, the quality 
of the collections vary with the success of 
the folklorist’s approach to villagers and 
peasants, the exhaustiveness of his search, 
not to speak of his philosophy of selecting 
the material for publication. 


But assuming that the extant French and 
German volumes are of similar intent and 
comparable quality—an assumption not alto- 
gether justified—then several broad and sig- 
nificant observations become permissible. 
Easily the most salient difference is the 
Jew’s infrequent appearance in the popular 
traditions of France as compared with those 
of Germany. One may indeed thumb 
through many successive volumes of such 
folkloristic journals as the Revue des tradi- 
tions populaires or the Littératures popu- 
laires series or the Van Gennep, Sébillot and 
Saint-Yves volumes, without encountering 
a single reference to the French Jew. In 
comparison, mention of the Jew abounds in 
the folk-literature of Germany, with a far 
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greater number and proportion of proverbs 
and tales devoted to the Jews of the land. 


An attempt to elucidate this quantitative 
difference is likely to be only partly success- 
ful. Greater anti-Semitism in Germany in 
medieval times, the most fertile period for 
folklore? But Jewry in both lands bled 
equally in the wake of the various crusades 
or such cataclysms as the Black Death. 
In fact, certain communities in Northern 
France were the first to experience the wind 
of terror which was fanned throughout Eu- 
rope by the enthusiasm and fanaticism un- 
leashed during the First Crusade. To be 
sure, anti-Semitic outbursts in several Rhen- 
ish cities surpassed those of Northern French 
towns in terror and brutality, but compensat- 
ing for this, German Jewry was spared the 
mass-expulsions which victimized French 
Jews in 1306 and again in 1394. And for 
such a French champion of Jews as the 
ecclesiastic and preacher of the Second Cru- 
sade, Bernard of Clairvaux, one can easily 
find a Germanic counterpart in the Emper- 
ors Barbarossa and Frederic II. Again, for 
every prominent Jew-baiter in Germany, an 
equally prominent antagonist could be found 
in the Kingdom of France. 


If not a clearly more virulent anti-Semi- 
tism, then what else can satisfactorily ac- 
count for the prevalence of villainous Jews 
in the German collections? The greater 
Jewish population of the German states? 
Few reliable data are available concerning 
the population statistics of medieval Jews. 
It is generally assumed that, in the 13th 
century, there were some 200,000 Jews in 
the German lands, constituting then, as up 
to pre-Hitler days, about 1% of the popu- 
lation. For France even fewer figures are 
available, but a guess of ¥2% appears justi- 
fied to some. This fact, in itself, may suggest 
an answer. For if one adds to the fact of 
smaller Jewish population the consideration 
that it was concentrated heavily in Paris, 
certain provinces such as Alsace-Lorraine 
and Champagne as well as the Toulouse- 
Bordeaux region, then many Frenchmen 
may have had less contact with Jews than 
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their fellow-Christians across the Rhine. 
German Jewry, in general, was more widely 
scattered and the Dorfjude, or village-Jew, 
may have come into existence before his 
counterpart did in France. When one re- 
flects that folklore owes its richest sources 
to the village, then the preponderance of 
the Jew in German lore can at least be 
partly explained. 


But some qualitative differences are 
equally patent. When the Jew appears in a 
French folk-tale or poem, he is shown 
mainly in his relations to Christ. Whether 
the legend or song has a medieval or New 
Testament setting, the Jew is the perpetual 
antagonist of Christ and, by extension, of 
his religious posterity. If the Jew is vicious 
or cruel, it is that he killed Jesus; if he is 
stupid, it is that he has not regretted his 
past crimes and has not been converted to 
the true teachings; if he is cunning or un- 
trustworthy, it is owing to the assumption 
that, having repudiated Christ, the Jew can 
have no moral code. But as soon as the Jew 
of legend has allowed the cleansing baptis- 
mal waters to purge him—above all spir- 
itually, but also physically of the foedus 
judaicus, he is integrated without prejudice 
into the Christian society. There appear few 
suggestions of any inborn, inherent Jewish 
traits. As one French baptismal chant puts 
it so aptly, “You were given to us as a Jew 
and we return you as a child of God.’”* 


Even in those comparatively rare tales in 
which the Israelite appears in a contempo- 
rary setting, the religious charge drowns out 
all others. Jewish rationalism, inability to 
accept the miraculous conception, absti- 
nence from eating pork, far overshadow 
concern over Jewish wealth and usury. The 


3. For this study I consulted primarily: Revue 
des traditions populaires, founded in 1886; the vol- 
umes in the series entitled Les Littératures popu- 
laires; Mélusine; as well as the collections of P. 
Sébillot, A. Van Gennep and P. Saint-Yves. I also 
included numerous single volumes such as that by 
J. Daymard, mentioned previously. 

4. J. F. Bladé, Poésies populaires de la Gascogne, 
v. I (in Les Littératures populaires, v. V), p. 205. 
(Paris, Maisonneuve, 1881) 
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accusation of ritual murder, as a religious 
rather than a social or racial crime, is fre- 
quently made. The following story, involv- 
ing murder by a Jew, is representative of 
many others of its kind:® 

A Jewish boy, moved by the pealing of 
Church bells on Easter Sunday, follows the 
Christian children to church. The festive 
ritual he observes greatly attracts him, but 
he is especially touched by the beautiful 
picture of the Lady with a child on her 
bosom. The child’s parents are, of course, 
alarmed by his absence and set out to search 
for him. They discover him coming out of 
church. The boy innocently relates how he 
had worshipped with Christians, received 
holy communion, eaten with the others be- 
fore the altar. When the father hears this 
“he gnashes his teeth out of fury.” He ruth- 
lessly throws the youngster into the glowing 
fire of a nearby stove. The mother’s wailing 
cries attract the attention of neighbors. They 
open the stove, but find the child safe and 
sound. He relates that the Lady he saw in 
church had appeared before him and warded 
off the flames. The mother together with 
her child is converted to the true faith. The 
stubborn father is thrown into the fire. 


This preoccupation with the Jew as the 
religious enemy almost blots out the picture 
of the financial exploiter. French folk-tales 
make very few references to the powerful 
role played by Jews in the economic life of 
the Kingdom. This role, however, is re- 
flected in such sayings as “rich as a Jew,” 
or “stingy or greedy like a Jew,” or “out for 
himself like a Jew.” The Jew as sorcerer is 
an occasional theme, but again rare in com- 
parison with its frequency of appearance in 
German lore. 

How very different is the conception and 
portrayal of the Jew in the German collec- 
tions!® To be sure, the identical objections 


5. Franzésische Volksmarchen, v. I, translated 


by Emst Tegethoff, p. 99. (Jena, Eugen Diederichs, 
1923.) 


6. See Karl Simrock, Die deutschen Volksbiicher; 
The Grimm Brothers, Marchen; Otto Schell, Berg- 
ische Sagen and Neue Bergische Sagen; Paul Zaun- 
ert, Deutsche Marchen seit Grimm; etc. 


are present, the same never forgotten and 
deliberately fomented hatred for the Christ 
killer and the same condemnation of the 
Jew’s unwillingness to embrace the “true” 
religion. But joined to this religious preju- 
dice is a powerful social consideration, de- 
cidedly subordinated in the French volumes. 
The Jew usurer and exploiter, ever dishonest 
and greedy in his business dealings, the Jew 
seeking to unseat Christianity through the 
power of money, is found more common 
than the Jew-killer of Christ or the enemy 
of the Faith. 

Both significant and startling is the fact 
that the Jew in French lore is forever remi- 
niscent of the biblical Jew, the contempo- 
rary of Christ, whereas in German legend 
even the biblical Jew resembles closely the 
Ghetto dweller of the Middle-Ages. Anach- 
ronisms in either direction are plentiful. 
Judging by the meager references in French 
legends, the Frenchman’s knowledge of the 
Jew had its roots, wholly or in part, in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament. Con- 
versely, even when the German conceptual- 
izes the Jew of Christ’s time, he visualizes 
the unscrupulous usurer, cattle-dealer or 
financier of his own time. Can the popula- 
tion differences, uncertain and hardly over- 
powering, account by themselves for this 
essentially different treatment? Or were 
different conceptions of the Jew developing 
in the two countries? 

Some evidence exists to substantiate this 
latter hypothesis. If there is a dearth of 
physical description of the Jew in French 
lore, largely because he exists mainly in the 
biblical past, such descriptions in German 
lore are common. More important, they are 
so uniformly similar as to constitute a stereo- 
type, in fact the embryo of a racial concep- 
tion. He is invariably an elder Jew, with a 
long beard—gray, white or black in color. 
The smell of garlic is disturbingly distinctive 
about him. On his shoulders he carries a 
heavy pack, filled either with his total wealth 
or simply with the wares he is carrying to 
market. His vocations have in common the 
pursuit of money; he may be a peddler or 
cattle-dealer or store-keeper; sometimes the 
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range widens to include such trades as usurer 
(less derogatory in the medieval sense of 
the word), horse-dealer, jeweler, junk-dealer 
or money-exchanger. Besides his distinctive 
and foreign appearance and odor, there is 
attributed to him a foreign speech pattern. 
He does not talk like a German. His sen- 
tence-order is often deranged with many of 
the inversions, characteristic in Yiddish, al- 
teady present. These anachronistic aspects 
and the many “oi wehs” and invocations 
of God’s name, are somewhat suspect, in 
that they may constitute as much the man- 
ner of speaking of the Jews of the folklor- 
ist’s time as that of the original story-teller 
or his subject. Their use suggests the possi- 
bility that many of the prejudices inherent 
in the stories might possibly be those of the 
collector rather than of those in the sources. 

The moral portrait is yet more complete 
than the physical one, though hardly more 
nuanced. For Jewish greed is not only con- 
genital, but also phenomenal.” More often 
than not, in the German tale, the old 
bearded cattle-dealer walking to market is 
deeply engrossed in the problem of how to 
make the most of an impending. business- 
deal. Quite frequently his intentions are not 
honorable and his business-methods not 
aboveboard. Sometimes the Jewish concern 
over money is joined in the legend to an 
explicit awareness of religious difference. A 
Jewish businessman sullenly persists in trans- 
acting business on Christmas day. “And if 
I have to go peddling my wares for the rest 
of my life, I'll get rid of my merchandise 
today.”* In an ending patently inspired by 
the Ahasverus legend, the Jew violator of 
Christmas is indeed obliged to go peddling 
his wares to the end of his days. Compared 
to the non-materialistic Christian, the Jew 
is greed incarnate. However, when Church 
rules on usury were relaxed and Christians 
more frequently engaged in it, the attitude 
"7, The predominance of this theme in German 
folk-literature as compared with French is histori- 
cally explicable on the ground that Jewish usury 
was limited to Northern France and mostly un- 
known in other regions. 


8. Otto Schell, Bergische Sagen, p. 199. (Elber- 
feld, Martini, 1903) 
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“they are worse than the Jews” (and te- 
flected in the term “Christenjuden”) is 
sometimes conveyed in the stories and 
legends. 

A host of German proverbs and sayings 
affirm the moral portrait suggested in the 
above tales. “Jude, Jude schachere nicht,” 
(Jew, Jew, don’t bargain) is the first line of 
an old German “eenie, meenie, mine” rhyme 
for a children’s game.® According to a say- 
ing, “to cheat a Jew one must be a Jew.” 
Another proverb informs us that the idea 
of one Jew cheating another causes the 
heavens to rejoice. How difficult it is to gain 
advantage over a Jew is implied in the adage 
that “Two Jews always know how much a 
pair of glasses costs.” That the idea of Jew- 
ish exploitation was firmly rooted in the 
popular mind is startlingly disclosed by the 
linking of Jew with aristocrat, perhaps the 
only other man able to exploit the medieval 
average man. For Jews and noblemen, a 
proverb holds, always stand together. Sev- 
eral centuries following the popularization 
of this saying, Nazi propagandists and 
pseudoscholars were to charge the upper 
layers of German society with first having 
received Jews as integral members of society. 
“Lost like a Jew soul,” rather summarily 
condenses the view of Jewish morality. But 
if the proverbs were generally consistent in 
their assertion of Jewish avarice and greed, 
in condemnation of treachery and dishon- 
esty, if they were firm in their reprobation 
of Jewish shrewdness and resentful of finan- 
cial skill and superiority, that superiority 
decidedly failed to enhance Jewish class 
status. Both the moral prestige and insecure, 
slavelike position of the Jew are lucidly 
contained in the saying, “If you strike my 
Jew, then I'll strike yours.” Despite his 
wealth and concomitant economic power, 
the Jew in the final analysis was still some- 
one who could be struck at will—little more 


than a pawn if the situation warranted it.?° 


9. Karl Simrock, Die deutschen Volksbiicher, v. 
IX, p. 268. (Bronner, Frankfurt a. M., 1856). 

10. In Karl Simrock, Die deutschen Sprich- 
worter. (Bronner, Frankfurt) 
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But somewhere in the development of 
German lore, the Jew lost some of his malice 
and much of his threatening character. In 
many of the earlier tales—those of medieval 
origin—he was dangerous in his rational dis- 
belief of miracles, his alleged witchcraft and 
sorcery, his numerous pacts with His Satanic 
Majesty, and his devious business practices. 
In some of the later legends he is often the 
good-natured, seemingly willing, though not 
altogether the innocent butt of the Chris- 
tian’s pranks and jests. Even Jewish magic 
is no longer as formidable as before. In fact, 
the Christian practitioner of the art some- 
times outwits him. Nor is the Jewish 
magician always to blame; in fact, blame 
occasionally devolves upon the Gentile in 
his dealings with the Hebrew. 


Thus, in one legend,'! one of two Gen- 
tiles, upon glimpsing an old Jewish cattle- 
dealer minding his cows on a country-road, 
conceives of the pleasure of driving the Jew’s 
cattle away from him. He mumbles a few 
magic words and, indeed, the animals scatter 
in all directions. While the two villagers 
rejoice over their neatly successful trick, the 
Jew, unperturbed, walks on. But, while walk- 
ing, he takes out a whistle and blows it with 
all his might. At once all the cattle return. 
When they are reassembled the Jew breaks 
a twig off a nearby tree, takes off his coat, 
and strikes a rock with the twig with all his 
strength. But every blow on the rock also 
strikes the mischievous peasants who let out 
loud screams with each new blow. After a 
while, the Jew desists and continues on his 
way. 

But such manifestations of sympathy for 
the Jew, while they exist, are decidedly rare. 
To be sure, one legend recalls that the 
wealthy Jews once offered to have the rust 
removed from a public monument and an- 
other compares the Jews’ usury favorably 
with that of the Christians; still others point 
out that an old Jew once used magic, de- 
spite his fears of failure, to stop a fire in the 
village or that a Jewish physician had saved 


11. Otto Schell, Neue Bergische Sagen, p. 94. 
(Martini, Elberfeld, 1905) 


many lives. But while pity and even admira- 
tion may occasionally stir the Christian’s 
heart, sadistic glee in a beating of a Jew is 
much more common. 

In fact, two of the Grimm Brothers’ tales 
exemplify this gleefully sadistic note and, 
moreover, are replete with most of the 
prejudices and stereotyped notions which 
centuries later were to prove such well- 
prepared and fertile soil for Brown-Shirt 
anti-Semitism. Neatly packaged in most Ger- 
man children’s collections of Marchen and, 
therefore, disseminated widely, the “Big 
Deal” and “The Jew in the Thorn Bush” 
drive home with powerful impact the age- 
old preconceptions regarding the Jew and 
the not very admirable role played by the 
folk-tale in perpetuating them. Even the 
most undiscriminating reader can recognize 
with appalling clarity the ancestors of a 
Streicher and the S. S. Guards at Dachau 
and Buchenwald. 


Although the Jew of both tales is a despic- 
able person with few saving graces, the 
punishments meted out to him are unwar- 
ranted even for medieval times, especially 
since they are largely the consequence of the 
Gentile hero’s lies and trickery. Yes, despite 
moral weaknesses on both sides, all sym- 
pathy is designed to rest with the Christian. 
When the Jew is administered a thrashing, 
as in the former story, or led to the gallows, 
as in the latter—all by virtue of the German- 
Christian’s superior treachery—the implied 
glee at the Jew’s chastisement becomes 
shocking. It conjures up the image of an 
S. S. man bent over his Jewish victim with 
a rubber-stick, after extracting a confession 
which he knows to be false. 


But there can be little question that the 
Jews in the Grimm tales are contemptibly 
low creatures. Not even the knowledge that 
they stand helplessly alone in a strictly hos- 
tile world can serve as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance. In “The Big Deal,” the Jew 
opportunely overhears a conversation and is 
quick to pursue his “Profitchen.” This little 
profit is to be derived from short-changing 
an incredibly moronic peasant. When, by a 
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quirk of fate, he finds himself the dupe of 
his own villainy and the King orders a thor- 
ough thrashing, the cowardly Jew wails his 
“oi wehs.” He is irresponsibly vindictive as 
he stealthily pursues the peasant and once 
again overhears some unkind remarks about 
the King which the peasant mumbles to 
himself. The Jew’s legs will not carry him 
fast enough to the King to inform against 
the peasant and joyfully report the lése- 
majesté. Even more zealously he runs back 
to tell the peasant of his impending punish- 
ment. But the peasant is slow to return with 
him, pleading that he must first don a suit- 
able garb for the King. Fearful for his profit 
as well as revenge, the Jew hastily offers one 
of his own suits. Finally before his King, the 
ignorant peasant becomes suddenly wise 
enough to avail himself of the common 
knowledge that, after all, ““What a Jew says, 
is always a lie anyway.” The Jew, who has 
lied no more than the peasant, absorbs 
another thrashing whereas the peasant re- 
turns home, a happier, richer and wiser man. 
In most folk-tales, a peasant thus depicted 
is generally lampooned and shown the vic- 
tim of his own ignorance but with a Jew as 
his antagonist, he is allowed to emerge 
triumphant. 


“The Jew in the Thorn Bush” is too 
familiar to recapitulate in detail. Yet certain 
features bear repeating. When the farm- 
hand first espies the Jew, he addresses him 
at once as Spitzbub or rogue, although this 
is their first encounter. At the same time a 
certain wantonness seizes him for he has at 
last found a suitable subject on whom he 
tries out his magic violin. The special charm 
of this instrument is its capacity to make 
people dance, contrary to their will. The 
sight of the Hebrew dancing, trapped in the 
bush, with thorns tearing into his clothes 
and flesh, genuinely delights him. Again, 
without prior acquaintance, the farm-hand 
can say to the Jew, “You have skinned 
people long enough—now it’s your turn.” 
The Jew’s wailing “Oi wehs” are to no avail; 
on the other hand, the offer of a bag of gold, 
elicits an immediately favorable response. 
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The farm-hand lets go of him and walks on. 
As in “The Big Deal” the Jew, impotent in 
the face-to-face encounter, gives vent to his 
repressions, when alone, by vile and abusive 
language. He vows revenge and seeks out 
the nearest judge, charging the farm-hand 
with robbery. When the latter is appre- 
hended and, technically correct, affirms that 
the gold was given him of the Jew’s own free 
will, the Judge promptly calls him a liar. 
But not because he trusts the Jew. On the 
contrary! “No Jew voluntarily parts with 
money,” is the judge’s categorical view and 
on it he stakes his judgment: the farm-hand 
must hang. But the sly farmer begs for one 
last favor which is granted. He plays his 
violin: all at once, Judge, Jew and hangman 
begin to dance. The judge succumbs to 
duress and promises to release the farmer if 
only he will stop playing. He does, but turns 
to the hapless Jew: “Tell me where you got 
your money or I shall play again.” Fright- 
ened, the Jew avers the truth: he stole it. 
At once the judge orders him hanged in 
the farmhand’s place. 


Certain other interesting features, less 
common than those I have detailed, merit 
brief mention nonetheless: The Jew, espe- 
cially in German lore, is less adroit in 
manual or physical labor than in other pur- 
suits. The preoccupation with ritual murder 
and the blood accusation evolved at times 
into a conception of him as a common mur- 
derer. Finally, amusement runs high, and 
lack of comprehension yet higher, of the 
Jew’s refusal to eat pork. 


In a sense it was inevitable that an all- 
powerful Church should not like a small 
religious minority to subsist in its midst 
and, by its very presence, to flaunt that 
power as well as the ideals and rites upon 
which it was built. It was equally natural 
for the Church, in an age of minimal en- 
lightenment and progress, to use its force to 
discredit this minority, be it by active teach- 
ing or by passively allowing false beliefs to 
persist. Moreover, clerical ignorance, in 
many instances, made the cultivation or 
continued existence of superstitions inelucti- 
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ble. The religious prejudices outlined above 
thus have their causes in Church power, 
religious fervor, and a conversion-fever that 
would tolerate no resistance. 


The social, economic and nascent racial 
prejudices cannot be divorced entirely from 
these religious and epistemological consid- 
erations. In a period given so much to 
religious speculation and meditation — and 
officially so hostile to commerce and the 
material—Jewish preoccupation with money, 
though forced upon the Jew, must have 
seemed provocative heresy. Worse yet, this 
concern with the monetary led to great 
economic power, far beyond what appeared 
reasonable or legitimate for so small a minor- 
ity. This power, in its turn gave birth to 
many of the other prejudices which have 
been transmitted to our times. 

Any compilation of common modern 
anti-Semitic expressions would have to con- 
sist largely of the component parts of the 
above portrait. Some modern features would 
have to be included, such as the Jew draft- 
dodger, the Jew war-monger, the Jew prof- 
iteer in war-time or the Jew subversive, 
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although even these had their precursors in 
folklore. There can be little question that 
French and German lore between them 
encompassed long ago the main ingredients 
of modern anti-Jewish prejudice. But, be- 
yond this, a comparison of the oral tradi- 
tions of France and Germany profers some 
interesting hypotheses concerning the course 
of anti-Jewish sentiment in these nations. 
After the French Revolution and the decline 
of Church influence, the anti-Semitism of 
the French masses steadily declined, a brief 
upswing during the Dreyfus-Drumont epi- 
sodes notwithstanding. In Germany, where 
religious prejudice was never as exclusive, 
a subliminal prejudice, largely divorced from 
religious considerations, persisted and sup- 
plied a Stiirmer with a solid foundation of 
popular notions upon which to build its 
work. In so many instances the Stiirmer had 
only to resurrect specific old legends in order 
to strengthen dormant beliefs. In other cases, 
it had only to dress the old notions in a 
semi-modern garb. But the spadework had 
been done effectively by the stories, rhymes 
and sayings which had travelled the German 
countryside for centuries. 
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w * First Aliyah 


By MELCHIOR WANKOWICZ 


O House of Jacob, Come Ye and Let Us 
Walk... 


HE WAVE OF POGROMS viciously sweep- 
| ing across Russia in 1881 destroyed 
all the hopes of the Jewish “intelli- 


gentsia” of ever merging culturally with the 
Russians. 


The prime sparkle of the First Aliyah 
glimmered brightly in the quiet little homes 
and the crowded student quarters of the 
tiny village of Romny, in Russia. The shades 
of the Sephardim fleeing from Spain to Pal- 
estine, of Yehuda of Siedlic, must surely 
have hovered over these Romny youngsters 
in their kosovorotki—the Russian shirt left 
hanging over the trousers and belted with 
a cord. For the first time in the history of 
the Jews as a nation, the youth were setting 
out not to die, but to live; not to pray, but 
to work; not to exist in Kolel, but to thrive 
—in what land? They would not copy the 
Kahals of the country in which they had 
been born, for they would found, yes, they 
would found—what social system? 


The Romny group’s banner bore a verse 
from the Torah: “O House of Jacob, come 
ye and let us walk in the light of the Lord.” 
(Isaiah, 11, v. 5) The first letters of the 
verse form the abbreviation Bilu, and it was 
by this name that the entire movement 
came to be known. Five hundred young 
men eagerly declared their intention to emi- 
grate to Palestine. Their families demon- 
strated their despair variously: In the homes 
of some, Shiva was said for the dead. Other 
families organized a pursuit of the enthusi- 
asts, following even as far as the port on 
the Black Sea. Of the hundred who did 


reach the port, only forty went aboard ship. 
And of these forty who reached Constan- 
tinople, many turned back. Only fifteen 
reached the port of Jaffa. 


These fifteen had no one to turn to, yet 
find work they must, for they were penni- 
less. They had no means of defense against 
the depredations of Arab riff-raff. These 
latter approached them with unintelligible 
proposals, arrogantly made sport of them, 
harassed them. 


They were put to work with turiyas, heavy 
and unwieldy hoes of iron. One of these 
original fifteen, Chissin, recalled how they 
had gone to work on only scraps of dry 
bread, without even tea to drink. Their 
hands became scarred, bloody, covered with 
wounds. In desperation, a tormented laborer 
would simply collapse, and ask the others 
to tread upon his back in order to ease the 
pain caused by twelve hours of bending 
over the turiya. In the words of the poet 
J. Lamdan: 

And still I beseeched every clod of earth; O earth, 
draw me erect, mold me anew! 

The clods of earth did not hear my prayer and 
departed . .. 

Brothers, I offer myself to you as a bridge; 

I long to serve you—pass over my body! 

Over my body, which hangs like a bridge above the 
abyss. 

Pass ae to the motherhood of the roots. 

Dear children! Their one desire was to 
“with their fallen bodies form for others one 
tung of the ladder toward the glory of the 
city, to the motherhood of the roots,” from 
which the past generations had been severed. 

Where art thou, o land flowing with milk 
and honey? 


Where art thou, o longed for Zion? 
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Where art thou, ah, where art thou, Eretz 
Israel, more mythical here than in far-off 
Romny? 

And so, for the second day of the Pesach, 
the Marxist went as oley regel (pilgrims), 
to the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, thus re- 
newing the tradition of two thousand years 
ago. They spread their arms ecstatically over 
the Wall, and clinging to Solomon’s great 
stones, sobbed the ancient Hebrew verse 
written by Yehuda Halevi: 

“Zion halo tyshali lishlom a sir aic’h . . .” 
(O Zion, dost thou ask what is the fate of 
thy sons in the world?) 

Standing among these fur-capped Ortho- 
dox Jews was J. M. Pines, a writer, and him- 
self a learned Orthodox Jew. His eyes rested 
upon these sons of Zion. He had been sent 
to Palestine by a committee set up to pay 
homage to Montefiore, financed by the sale 
of Montefiore’s portraits at a ruble apiece to 
Jewish families everywhere. The money col- 
lected was insufficient to do more than have 
Pines live on in Palestine as an observer. 
He was fully aware of the helplessness of 
the Orthodox Jews in Palestine, of the fail- 
ure of attempts to persuade them to till the 
land, and the failure of the works at Petah 
Tikva. 

And now unexpectedly, his eyes found 
these children of Israel, sunburnt, thin, sin- 
ewy with labor, scorned by the “civilized” 
Jews, not accepted by the pious; there they 
sobbed out their sorrows over the rough 
tocks of the Wall which was soaked with 
the tears of many, many generations. To 
these young people, Pines became a father. 

I was at Rishon-le-Zion when the 60th 
anniversary of the first Bilu arrivals was cele- 
brated. The festivities took place in the 
open air. Elderly, well-bred ladies sat on 
benches, rustling their foulard petticoats. 
The very eldest of the 1882 emigrants were 
helped slowly up to a platform. Among 
them were Meyerowich, who still wrote for 
the periodical Orient; Pugachevsky, who 
tried hard to straighten out his legs and step 
up briskly; Lubman-Haviv, whose son was 
now mayor of Rishon-le-Zion. 

“Remember that hill?” laughed Lubman 
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happily, pointing to the outskirts of town, 
“that is where we spent our first night under 
the open sky on July 22nd, 1882, in this 
wilderness where my son is mayor today!” 

Yudelevich, another of the veterans, sat 
beside me and told me about Ussishkin, a 
youth who had proposed, (’way back in the 
Romny days), that a king of David’s line 
be chosen to head the future system in 
Palestine. This idea had aroused such indig- 
nation that Ussishkin was punished by hav- 
ing his departure for Palestine postponed 
for ten years. Ussishkin’s response had been 
a flood of tears, and an humble acceptance 
of the sentence. 

Moshe Smilanski was the youngest of 
these veterans, having arrived only in 1890. 
He threw his arms around Mrs. Lubman 
and kissed her resoundingly on both cheeks. 

“She was such a pretty girl! Oh, how the 
boys used to chase her!” 

Smilanski may be said to constitute a 
page of Palestine’s history all by himself. 
Besides being a fine writer, he is also “The 
Grapefruit King,” and president of the 
Union of Citrus Growers. When you visit 
him in his homey, rambling house in Reho- 
voth you pass through a spacious farmyard 
shaded by exceptionally tall eucalyptus trees 
which he himself had planted. 

“Here—” Smilanski said, pointing to the 
modern Rehovoth settlement, “here there 
was nothing but the tent of a black watch- 
man who worked for the Arab effendi.” 
The small group of Bilu members who had 
followed the original fifteen had lived here 
in indescribable poverty. 

Among them had been the Feinbergs, he 
a well-educated engineer who had special- 
ized in chemistry and had held an excellent 
position in the Ukrainian sugar industry, 
and she the personification of charm and 
elegance. Her priceless possession had been 
a piano brought all the way from Russia. 
Penniless emigres, they lived in a plank 
shed; Mrs. Feinberg cooked and washed for 
the others. 

After toiling all day, they would gather 
in the Feinberg shed, and Bertiusha (for so 
they called her), would play Beethoven, 
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Brahms, Tschaikovsky, and Bach. Life would 
seem easier then. 

The colonists were in the depths of mis- 
ery. They were perishing for lack of water. 
Feinberg calculated that 30,000 francs would 
irrigate Rishon-le-Zion, and prosperity would 
follow. And so the colonists financed Fein- 
berg’s trip to Europe, where Rabbi Zadok- 
Khan arranged to have him meet Baron 
Rothschild. Rothschild gave him the 30,000 
francs, smiling at his passionate assurances 
that now the colonists would commence to 
prosper. 

Smilanski continued. “The intelligentsia 
were not the only ones to come here back 
in the old days, there were the simple folk, 
too, looking only for Zion. I remember Yan- 
kel, the soldier. He had been kidnapped 
when only a child, forcibly baptised; when 
he came of age, he had to serve in the 
Russian army. He was forced to marry a 
Christian. He knew nothing of the Jewish 
religion. 

“As his detachment marched through a 
small town one day, a stray tune unexpect- 
edly roused an emotion within him—it was 
a melody from his childhood days, from his 
long-forgotten home. It had touched the 
pintele Yid, the ‘little Jewish spot’ which 
exists even in the most assimilated of Jews. 
Yankel missed his step. The sergeant swore. 

“After his term in the army he became a 
horse-dealer in a village. And that very same 
tune brought him to an abrupt halt in the 
street one day; he followed it irresistibly 
into a synagogue. As through a mist he re- 
called the ‘tales,’ the rolls of Torah. So 
Yankel abandoned his wife and children, 
and in 1878 came to Palestine, bearing only 
a samovar. When malaria spread among the 
settlers, Yankel administered alcohol which 
he distilled with the aid of the samovar. 
And somehow he existed, and was happy.” 

Smilanski delved deeper into his memory. 

Israel Wassertrager (water-carrier) was 
the son of a smith in the Ukraine. One day 
Israel’s family had left their village to attend 
the funeral of his grandfather, who had 
died sorrowing that he would not draw his 
last breath in the capital of the Jews, Jeru- 
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salem. Upon the family’s return to their 
home, they found that a law which forbade 
Jewish newcomers to settle in that village, 
was being applied to cover them, who were 
just returning from a funeral! 

Israel began his quest for Jerusalem. He 
went to Odessa where he earned a living as 
a porter, and from thence to Palestine. 
Smilanski had happened to see him land at 
Jaffa; he was carrying what he regarded as 
the most useful article he possessed—his 
yoke. Just as Bertiusha had brought her 
piano, and Yankel his samovar. 

From Jaffa he went to Rishon-le-Zion, 
where he labored all day, carrying water. In 
the evenings his people would gather around 
him and listen to him sing. Because of their 
love for him, for this water supplier whose 
head was bent all day under the yoke, they 
had given him the honorable title of Reb. 
And still he dreamed of seeing Jerusalem, 
capital of the Jews. That was never to be. 
He died of malaria before the year was over. 

Abraham Kublarz and his beautiful 
daughter lived in a den on his land by the 
River Yarkon. The two of them toiled mer- 
cilessly on their bit of land. They were the 
first people ever to pickle cucumbers in 
Palestine. On holidays, dressed in Ukrainian 
national costume, her splendid plaits hang- 
ing down her back, the young girl would sit 
beside the river and sing. And the time that 
the River Yarkon overflowed, it destroyed 
their little farm. Not long afterward, both 
father and daughter died, desolate. 

Benjamin Fein could not understand why 
Arabs and Greeks, and not Jews, traded in 
etrogim. For these fruit were used in large 
quantities all over the world during the 
feast of Succoth. Etrogim plants must be 
grafted on to stock in order to assure good 
quality, and it was only these which the 
faithful would purchase, provided that the 
grafting was done by a non-Jew. Fein grafted 
his trees, slaving daily to earn a living, and 
working on his trees nightly. After six years 
he brought his etrogim to Jerusalem, to find 
the faithful not only refused to buy from 
him, but watched him closely to be sure he 
would not sell at a loss to himself, to the 
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Arabs who might re-sell to them. The fruit 
thus obtained would be considered unclean. 
The embittered Fein, six years of wasted 
labor behind him, hanged himself in despair. 

Moshe Smilanski went on to tell me how 
they had obtained further aid from Baron 
Rothschild. 

Rabbi Mohilever called upon the Baron 
the same year Feinberg had, also through 
Rabbi Zadok-Khan. The Rabbi from Bialy- 
stok spoke no French. He had come from 
a timber hut, where he had dreamed of the 
Messiah and of Zion, lived in the atmos- 
phere not of modern life, but of the thunder 
on Mount Horeb and the splendors of Solo- 
mon; he had come from places where the 
drabness of existence could be illumined 
only by dreams, by illimitable dreams. Tim- 
idly now, he crossed the threshold of the 
powerful man who dominated the world. 

Baron Rothschild saw before him an ap- 
parition in a fur cap and a silk gown down 
which flowed a magnificent beard separated 
into five strands. 

“I am going to speak to the most honor- 
able Baron in our own way, as I speak to 
the Almighty, may his name be praised, in 
the synagogue. 

“I have always wondered why it was that 
the Almighty, may his name be praised, 
chose that his word should be proclaimed 
by Moses, whose tongue was tied. Moses 
was a ‘shtadlan’ who must speak to the 
Pharaoh, and to the Pharaoh’s captains and 
ministers, and so he had to speak smoothly 
in order to please them. But now that my 
brothers have sent me to look for wealthy 
Jews who will support Jewish efforts in Pal- 
estine, I have come to understand why it 
was. Of what use would it have been if 
Moses could have spoken smoothly and 
beautifully? People would only have said 
that the Torah had not been given from 
Heaven, but that Moses had talked them 
into believing so. 

“My lord Baron: the greatest engineers 
of the world come to this room; they bring 
plans of railways and canals, they present 
you with detailed estimates and computa- 
tions. I come only with the cry of my peo- 
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ple. We have been exiled from Palestine 
for two thousand years. . . . What compu- 


tations can I present? What guarantees can 
I give?” 

Rothschild was greatly impressed. In that 
Babylon of Paris which had recently com- 
pleted the financing of the Suez Canal and 
now was shocked by the Panama scandal, 
no one had ever spoken to him with such 
power, such lack of self-interest. It appeared 
that Rothschild had, at the time, been 
shaken by the fact that a member of his 
family had become baptized, and in expia- 
tion he was determined to foster the work 
of Zion. He remembered the zeal of Fein- 
berg, who had flown out of this house on 
the wings of 30,000 francs. 

The Baron’s lips curled in a crooked smile. 
“Those madmen . . . they think they can 
cultivate Palestine with 30,000 francs! And 
what is Feinberg? A chemist! Without com- 
petent workmen, they court disaster. Has 
the Rabbi any Jews who cultivate the soil 
in that Russia of yours?” 

“Why not?” answered the Rabbi ambigu- 
ously, while collecting his thoughts. 

“Then select ten first-class agricultural 
workers and send them to Rishon-le-Zion. 
I will pay all the expenses. If this attempt 
succeeds, we'll make further plans.” 

The Rabbi Mohilever chose to under- 
stand that Rothschild had meant ten fami- 
lies, not ten persons. Upon his return home 
he sent eleven families to Palestine. And 
what families! They totaled one hundred 
and one individuals; Rothschild was the 
Laban and Mohilever the Jacob who by a 
trick with the rod obtained all the sheep! 

These Jewish peasants from the Bialystok 
district worked as ordinary laborers for twelve 
months, after which land was bought for 
them. And that is how Baron Rothschild 
became the Nadiv Hayadua, the Great Bene- 
factor. 

This first Aliyah was composed of mixed 
elements. Pines had written scornfully of 
petty synagogue servants. The progressive 
element, however, had its shortcomings. 
Among the stern regulations imposed by 
Rothschild’s administration were such as 
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these: The colonists were forbidden to form 
associations, or to hire workmen without its 
permission, or to entertain guests for over a 
twenty-four hour period without notifying it. 

The Baron Rothschild, just recently suc- 
cessful in his latest petrol speculations, had 
decided to visit Palestine. He and his wife 
landed at Jaffa on May 5, 1887. There was 
much singing, recitations by children, 
mounted escorts, and other gestures of warm 
welcome. But the negotiations went badly; 
the colonists made demands, when the 
baron felt that they should only request. 
He became wary, fearing to be exploited. 

Among the welcomers he caught sight of 
Feinberg, whom he approached irritably, 
“You are responsible for putting me in this 
position; as an intelligent man acquainted 
with the circumstances, you should have 
foreseen these squabbles. I will buy your 
land, and you must leave the colony!” 

“Your millions, baron, would not be 
enough to buy my allotment!”, answered 
the proud hidalgo, lord of his wooden shed. 

“Then you are dead to me!” was the re- 
sponse. 

Feinberg was to receive no further assist- 
ance, in itself a death sentence. In answer, 
Feinberg wrote a letter to Rothschild in 
which he stated that, considering himself 
dead, he had presented himself at the gates 
of heaven, but was refused admittance, even 
though he had explained that the Baron 
Rothschild had proclaimed him dead. The 
heavenly judges had decided that the baron 
was not yet entitled to pass judgment on 
the question of human life. 

However, it appears that he was. Feinberg 
was unable to carry on without aid. Ber- 
tiusha parted with her piano. The thor- 
oughly disheartened Feinberg decided to 
live no more among Jews. He settled in 
Lydda, an Arab town. His son, educated by 
missionaries, accepted baptism; his daughter 
married an Arab. He himself earned a living 
as a driver, and eventually died in some den 
in Jericho, where his body was not discov- 
ered for three days. 

And still Smilanski’s recollections went 
on. Once, as he was passing through Rishon- 
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le-Zion, he saw an emaciated wraith of a 
woman standing at the place where Fein- 
berg’s “home” had stood. Bertiusha had 
come back to mourn. 

Our thoughts returned to the present, to 
the 60th anniversary celebration. Meyero- 
wich croaked hoarsely into the microphone; 
no one understood a word he said. A young- 
ster stood beside him and repeated every 
sentence in a youthful, resonant voice. Be- 
side me sat Yudelevich, who was deaf, and 
nodded his head as if to confirm every word 
that Meyerowich, whom no one could un- 
derstand, was saying. The young people, the 
blue-shirted pioneers of the workers’ unions, 
smiled warmly upon these vestiges of the 
Diaspora—for well they knew how much of 
these old men’s sweat had soaked into the 
soil of Palestine. 





ALONG THE RIVER PATH 


By Eunice Ponp LaSELLe 


I found a buried coin today, 

King George Third’s shilling, 

Lost along the river way 

By someone — dragged, unwilling. 
Did a traitor call it his? 

Did it slip from a warrior’s clout 
Payment for hair whose silken shine 
Bore blood’s dark clot? 


Who lost the coin along this path 
Two hundred years ago, 

Who fled the dreaded face of wrath, 
I may not know. 

And yet to touch it brings a chill 
From long forgotten fears 

As if its green corrosion covered still 
The salt of tears. 
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ALK TO Most veteran Israelis on crime, 
cortuption, inefficiency, lack of ele- 
mental manners and a shaky, ragged 
national social and cultural consciousness, 
and they will smugly quote a well-worn say- 
ing attributed to Bialik: Only when we have 
our criminals and prostitutes, will we be a 
normal people, a nation like other nations. 

Talk to a small group of persons on the 
same subject and they will grasp you enthu- 
siastically by the arm—as if to shake you 
awake from your lethargy—and ask: “Why 
do you stand idly by? Why do you do noth- 
ing? Help us!” 

Members of this group call themselves 
Shurat Hamitnadvim, Ranks of the Volun- 
teers. They are volunteers in the highest 
sense of the word, for they receive no pay- 
ment, other than self-satisfaction; and all 
donate “for the duration” the most precious 
thing they can give—their time. For most 
of them, this means their free evenings. 

Joining the Volunteers is easy. Following 
one indoctrination talk, the new volunteer 
is sent to perform the task for which he is 
best suited. Attendance at a fortnightly dis- 
cussion session is not compulsory. After a 
three-month trial period, the volunteer is 
formally inducted into the Ranks in an 
initiation which is as bare of ceremony as 
it is rich in meaning. 

Headquarters is a dingy, cluttered room 
in the Students’ Association building of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem; branches 
are located in Tel Aviv and Haifa. The field 
of activity, however, is the entire country, 
with particular emphasis on the new immi- 
grants in the ma’barot, work villages and 
new housing quarters. 

They spend their time in a variety of 
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tasks, teaching Hebrew and hygiene in eve- 
ning classes, helping to fight corruption in 
public offices, rousing the country from its 
post-war habit of taking it easy, and in much 
more normal and prosaic tasks, such as typ- 
ing up releases and mailing them, and for- 
mulating biting, scathing public posters. 
Although the Volunteers seek publicity, it 
is publicity sought for the benefit of the 
group as a whole to enlist more and more 
volunteers, and not for the individual. 
Names of the Volunteers are as unknown 
to the general public as their collective 
déeds are. | 

The Volunteers formed their organization 
among Hebrew University students early 
in 1951. Its growth, although it was soon 
joined by a sprinkling of professors and 
businessmen and most important — many 
average citizens—has not been phenomenal, 
although today it can be safely said that the 
concept of its work has become a deeply 
rooted Israel habit. The ultimate goal of 
the Volunteers is to encompass two per cent 
of the populace, to have 30,000 active mem- 
bers. Today, it claims a bare 500-600, of 
which about one-third are University stu- 
dents. 

Some funds for the Volunteers come 
from the Ministry of Education and Culture 
as token payments for their work among the 
new immigrants, some come from public 
spiritéd civic bodies, some anonymously do- 
nated. But as a rule, the group runs its 
activities on the proverbial shoe-string. For 
the first two years the Volunteers did not 
solicit donations, but the extended scope of 
their work forced them to take this unwel- 
come step. They believe they can triple 
their present work with a £1,000 monthly 
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budget. But money is only a secondary con- 
sideration in their plans, and the organiza- 
tion is geared to eliciting donations of time 
and good will from future Volunteers. With 
this time and good will, they hope to weld 
Israel’s gathered-in exiles into a uniform, 
Hebrew-speaking and conscious culture, 
bound together not by the persecution of 
the past, but by the task at hand and the 
unfolding future. Once this cultural entity 
is achieved, they believe crime, corruption, 
and many other deplorable incursions into 
daily life will wither away to nil on their 
own accord. If attacked for the naivete of 
this view, they will point out that crime and 
corruption were virtually unknown in the 
Yishuv before the recent influx of immi- 
grants. The memories of Tel Avivians who 
boasted that they did not lock their doors 
at night, indeed there were no locks on the 
doors, is still nostalgically fresh in the minds 
of many. These days will return, they claim, 
and Israel will then rise above the medioc- 
rity of a “normal” people. To most non- 
Israelis, the fact that Israel is no law-abiding 
utopia comes as a shock. Americans are the 
least astonished. For they remember the 
early days of the U. S., then in its most 
formative stage when lawlessness was the 
tule, not the exception. With this period, 
Israel today can compare most favorably. 
To understand the Volunteers’ work, one 
must grasp the present composition of Israel 
society. The following break-down is for 
convenience only, since the overlapping is 
most liberal. But the general outlines are 
basically true. 


The country’s citizens can be divided into 
pre- and post-War of Independence vintages 
of Israelis. The post-war can be further 
divided into Sephardi (which constitute half 
the population of Israel) and European, 
both in need of tremendous quantities of 
sympathy and understanding and the com- 
forting feeling that they belong. 


Visit a ma’bara of Sephardi (oriental) 
communities. The huts represent a picture 
of revolting squalor even if the father is not 
jobless, nor the mother sick, frequent occur- 
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rences in themselves. Two or three beds fill 
almost all the room, or are lashed together 
so that one huge, patched blanket can cover 
them all. Here sometimes an entire family, 
five, six, seven persons—three generations— 
sleep. The furniture is a mass of rickety 
boards whose collapse seems imminent. 
These conditions are not confined to the 
ma’barot but stretch with different degrees 
of improvement through the best of the 
new immigrant housing quarters. They are 
making slums of their new spic and span 
houses just as the slums are making them 
highly undesirable citizens by perpetuating 
the past. 

The root of the evil has been defined in 
conflicting ways. One reason, paradoxically 
enough, is the personal and ethnic concept 
which each family had of its return to Israel. 
A messianic concept, it was built around a 
wishful and nebulous dream of a return to 
a land of “milk and honey,” a land in which 
none will work and all will live off manna 
or some other heaven-sent bounty. Under 
worse conditions they had lived 2,000 years 
waiting for the Messiah, they can wait an- 
other few. 

The western concept of back-breaking toil 
under a scorching sun, of a land to be built, 
not inherited, is far from their understand- 
ing. But Israel’s economic plight is helping 
the Volunteers to drive home this lesson as 
the dull cry of a child bewailing his empty 
stomach grows in intensity. Accustomed to 
the low standards and apathetic ways of the 
East, a father would frequently work only 
one or two days a week, sufficient to main- 
tain himself on the same semi-hunger stand- 
ard here. To western eyes, all the oriental 
communities are similar. But the differences 
are as great as between westerners, French 
and Germans, for example. 

The Yemenite, slight of stature, with a 
scraggly wisp of a beard, is educated. He 
speaks a Biblical Hebrew fluently, and main- 
tains a fairly high standard of living. Called 
a “wonderful human element,” he is pliable 
to work with and anxious to learn. But 
attractive and romantic as he and his family 
may seem and are, he has brought to Israel 
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two of the most despicable of all Arab habits 
—blood feuds and hamulot (clans). It is 
not easy to erase the enmities, hates, wrongs 
of generations. They have entered the blood 
stream with their mother’s milk and color 
the education, thoughts and outlook of the 
Yemenites as punctuality has done to many 
westerners. Yet several hamulot have already 
sat down to a “sulha” (feast of peace), 
dipped their fingers into a communal plate 
of delicious rice and lamb, broken bread, 
and pledged that the past belongs to Yemen 
and the future to Israel. But even the most 
optimistic observers will admit that it is an 
uneasy peace between brothers, as easily 
undone as made. 

The Kurd is likely to be a brawny fellow, 
somewhat crude, heavy bearded, slow-think- 
ing, who, when called upon to sign a payroll, 
will whip a fountain pen out of his pocket 
with a flourish, squirt a drop of ink on his 
thumb and stamp the payroll. The very 
word “Kurd,” is synonymous with “thick- 
headed” in Hebrew slang. But the Kurd has 
his redeeming features. He is a hard and 
devoted worker. Above all, many come from 
hill villages in the Judean Hills, which only 
the rugged and stubborn can hope to tame. 

Others, worlds apart to each other, but 
lumped together because of skin color and 
feudal outlook, are Persians, Lybians, Egyp- 
tians, Iraqians and Moroccans. Many of 
these communities, settled by the authori- 
ties in certain regions, are creating a check- 
erboard of racial habits. Each community 
has its good qualities, but its bad are well 
known: the men are hot tempered and 
possess stiletto habits and the women are 
illiterate. But many have benefited from 
a secondary education. They slip easily into 
their new life, either in the cities or the 
farms, and play an integral part in the coun- 
try’s cultural and economic life. 

The second group is that vast citizenry 
which received its education in concentra- 
tion camps, or lived in quaking fear on false 
papers during the Nazi holocaust. They live 
today not because they distinguished them- 
selves for their good deeds, but because they 
learned, and expertly used, every underhand, 
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dirty trick in the books in their fight for 
survival, or because a whim of fate, board- 
ing the last train out of a stricken country, 
falling heir to false “Aryan” papers, stum- 
bling on a moldy crust of bread. Their con- 
centration camp education has been burned 
into their brains. It has aroused the primeval 
instinct to live, no matter at whose expense. 
It is far easier to remove the numbers tat- 
tooed on their arms than their pristine way 
of thinking. They shove and push their 
way into queues, making life miserable for 
someone standing quietly, waiting his turn. 
Rebuke them, and they will either display 
a cowed, beaten, dejected ghetto air, or, if 
physically bigger, will unleash a string of 
loud curses which will make the rebuker 
writhe in his tracks in sheer shame. But on 
the morrow, they will again shove and push. 
It is an inbred habit, branded into them in 
the mad scramble for survival. Their nerves 
are tense, compressed springs, ready to fly 
open at the slightest provocation. Many of 
them, drawing on their past education, have 
obtained good jobs and have blended into 
their surroundings, undistinguishable except 
for a strong tendency to literally leap in 
fright at an unexpected loud sound. Others 
have introduced Europe’s famed confidence 
games, black markets and _pickpocketing 
methods into Israel. 

It would be impossible to deny that many 
of these habits have found fruitful soil for 
growth among the pre-war Yishuv, especially 
among the youth who always seek new 
methods to sow their wild oats. This pene- 
tration has also succeeded because the moral 
telaxation which follows every war hits the 
youth, flushed with victory, poised for every 
Arab move, especially hard. Their return to 
more sedentary ways of life, or the deadly 
monotony of the regular army could not 
safely drain off this excess energy. 

This brings us to the last group, the pre- 
War of Independence settlers, the early 
aliyot, the parents of this youth. They are 
more or less integrated, Hebrew speaking 
with few exceptions, have obtained well- 
paying, secure jobs, and live well-ordered 
lives in comfortable flats. They are, in short, 
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the leaders of the country. Their offspring, 
most of whom are sabras or semi-sabras, 
have received or are assured of, a good edu- 
cation. But the parents as well as their sons 
have been hard hit by the post-war moral 
slump. Many preach austerity and practice 
luxury. A small minority has even, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, adopted the high-handed, 
strutting ways of former mandatory officials. 
A few have even slipped into other manda- 
tory habits: raking in public funds, taking 
bribes, swelling the ranks of public bodies, 
and indulging in frequent trips abroad. 


All these main groups have one thing in 
common, if in varying degrees. They fail to 
distinguish between the just laws of the 
Diaspora and the Mandate and the anti- 
Semitic, anti-Jewish ones. Their attitude 
towards any law is colored by the past in 
which all laws were traps to catch the un- 
wary. An example: the traffic accident rate 
in Israel is the highest in the world. The 
main reason: speeding. 


But a great part of the Old Yishuv, rein- 
forced by the better and more educated 
elements from the European and Oriental 
communities, have remained true to the 
basic ideals which founded the State. From 
their ranks the Volunteers have recruited 
themselves. They differ from their well-off 
companions only in that they are not smugly 
content with the present. Impatient with 
the slow simmering of the melting pot, they 
wish to bring it to a rapid but controlled 
boil, leaving ample time to draw off the slag. 

The Volunteers have directed their main 
efforts among the ma’barot residents, among 
the Sephardi communities. For it is here 
that they see the greatest danger—and the 
greatest promise—for the future of Israel. 
This Sephardi youth, if predictions can be 
based on the present youth of the Old 
Yishuv, is about to release tremendous 
amounts of pent-up, unguided energy, once 
they shake off the chains fettering them to 
the past of their parents. This energy, if not 
controlled and channeled, can flow into 
anything, but most likely some form of ism. 
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The Volunteers want to harness it into 
Zionism, which they interpret as back-break- 
ing toil, building a country. 

The Volunteers earnestly seek help from 
the Old Yishuv. Here is a circular they re- 
cently distributed in Kiryat Yovel, a new 
settlement outside Jerusalem, which is com- 
posed of both veteran and newcomer sec- 
tions: 

Several hundred meters from your home the road 
turns right. This is the border. In the last house 
lighted by electricity in which there is a calm and 
well-ordered life, the “first” Israel ends. 

On the other side of this border begins an area 
in which strange languages are spoken, in which the 
houses are crumbling, a land of jobless and of social 
problems, a “second” Israel. Incidentally, this is a 
border without infiltrators. No immigrant has yet 
dared to “infiltrate” into the section housing old- 
timers. It must be assumed that these newcomers 
feel that they are not wanted . . . very few of the 
oldtimers cross the border into the “‘second” Israel, 
into this “no-man’s-land” to teach them Hebrew, 
elemental hygiene, cooking, sewing, the use of 
kitchen utensils . . . none cross to sit and talk with 
them as equals. This internal border is more danger- 
ous than the one with the Arab states, for you do 
not guard it. The Ranks of the Volunteers has 
begun functioning in your neighborhood. Join them 
in crossing this border. 

This appeal has attracted many veterans, 
some of whom later join the Volunteers. 
But above all, the Volunteers have tried to 
start the snowball rolling not as much 
among the oldtimers as among the new- 
comers themselves from whose ranks their 
own true leaders must come. The latter, 
after benefiting from instruction, are set out 
to teach their less fortunate brethren. In the 
Talpiot-Mekor Haim ma’bara, just outside 
Jerusalem, many immigrants are cooperating 
with the Volunteers, several of whom, Per- 
sian and Iraqi, have already joined their 
ranks. Their job is twofold: to pass on what 
they learned, and to report on actual condi- 
tions in the ma’bara, and to distinguish be- 
tween different types of needy families. 


The Volunteers have learned that once 


the immigrant receives the impression that 
he is important, that his struggles to adjust 
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himself, to learn Hebrew, to integrate him- 
self are looked upon with full sympathy, 
their patient, untiring work in the practical 
field is much easier. It will be pointed out, 
and correctly so, that many social welfare 
bodies, Government and publicly sponsored 
with funds from abroad, are active in the 
same field. The Volunteers, however, are 
able to provide one ingredient, the most 
important, that these bodies generally fail 
to provide. This is the personal touch. One 
Volunteer will work with three or four fami- 
lies, a social worker with three or four hun- 
dred. This outweighs all other things in the 
eyes of the newcomer. Another decided ad- 
vantage is that the Volunteers are quickly 
accepted as true friends, addressed by their 
first names, a rare occurrence for most social 
workers who try to maintain an informal 
distance to prevent tales of favoritism. The 
Volunteers, then, have truly identified them- 
selves with the newcomers. They are not 
intruders, nor are they slumming. There is 
no condescension in their approach. They 
cooperate, of course, with these social wel- 
fare bodies, often helping the newcomers 
to apply to the proper agency for the needed 
help. 


In what practical fields do they operate? 
They establish small evening classes in the 
immigrants’ huts. Here is a typical report 
of one instructor after the third lesson for 
“beginning women.” 


“Neither Tzadika (sick), nor Esther nor 
Rachel came this time. Present: Tova, Sara, 
and a newcomer, Hanna. Tova does not 
learn easily. She apparently studied at home, 
but still does not properly recognize the first 
five letters of the alphabet. She does not 
understand the system of pointing. Sara 
catches on fast, but she did not have time 
to review the lesson at home and frequently 
forgot what she knew. It was suggested that 
she write the letters of the alphabet on 
pieces of paper and tack them over the 
stove, on the kitchen shelves, and any other 
place where she can glance at them while 
working. Hanna learns fast.” 


(It should be noted that all these women 
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have been a minimum of three years in 
Israel. ) 

After a year’s instruction the various 
groups are brought together and instruction 
is continued in larger classes in the “club,” 
an empty hut. It takes a full year on the 
average to indoctrinate these small groups 
to accept sufficient social responsibility to 
treat the club as a place of acclimatization 
through additional studies and not as a 
“cafe.” Many of the newcomers are only 
now beginning to grasp the value of coor- 
dinated effort and democracy and to rid 
themselves of the curse of their former semi- 
feudal outlook on life. Concurrently with 
Hebrew instruction, lessons are given in 
sanitation, sewing, arts and crafts, eating 
habits, all under the pedagogic guidance of 
several Hebrew University professors. 

Frequently, work is found for a former 
breadwinner who has given up hope of find- 
ing suitable work and who has lapsed into 
a semi-apathetic daze. Many times he has 
to be re-educated to recapture the concept 
of the word “work.” One of the most suc- 
cessful Volunteer activities has been in 
“adopting” families. Three well-off estab- 
lished families contribute £5 a month, any 
old clothes and other castoffs they have, to 
one destitute family which is already re- 
ceiving an allowance of £30 a month from 
the social welfare institutions. This small 
aid by the Volunteers helps the family to 
keep its head above water until it has a 
chance to again stand on its own feet. 

Other activities consist of traveling 
troupes, puppet shows, music, folk dancing 
and singing, and exhibitions. But above all, 
it is the aforementioned “personal touch,” 
the feeling of equality which is inspired. 

Among the vast “concentration camp” 
group, the Volunteers are faced not so much 
with learning elemental Hebrew, as in un- 
learning the past. It is a hard job, but not 
hopeless. The Volunteers are wisely con- 
centrating not so much on the elders, as on 
the youth, to see that they do not become 
contaminated with the “concentration camp” 
outlook. The Volunteers have established 
boys’ clubs for them. Most of them, living 
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with their parents in newly built immigrant 
quarters, do not even have a lamp post to 
hang out around. There remains the last 
group among which the Volunteers are ac- 
tive, their parents, the pre-war group. Here 
they try to uproot the first traces of corrup- 
tion in Government life and public service, 
as well as try to cut through the endless 
swath of red tape which enmeshes the tax- 
payer in his dealings with a bureaucracy not 
yet sure of itself. 

They have conducted a successful cam- 
paign to have all Government owned cars 
bear a small sticker. Today, it is well nigh 
impossible to find a car bearing such a 
sticker drawn up at the beach on weekends, 
its driver, a Government official, enjoying a 
sunny vacation with his family at the ex- 
pense of petrol and oil purchased by unwit- 
ting taxpayers. The Jewish Agency and the 
Histadrut have followed suit. The Volun- 
teers have filed charges with the Attorney 
General and the State comptroller alleging 
financial and other irregularities in the af- 
fairs of both minor and senior officials. They 
have brought to the attention of the general 
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public the over-staffed condition of several 
government departments. 

This small group, then, has set out to 
fight three principal unwanted phenomena 
in the young State: the self-complacency 
and corruption of the veterans, which means 
shaking them out of their well-earned rut 
of laurels; the confidence games and black 
markets of the European immigrants which 
are infiltrating with great rapidity amongst 
all youth; and the illiteracy, non-hygienic 
and “explosive” ways of the oriental com- 
munities. 

The Volunteers are the first to admit that 
they have bitten off a mouthful. They sin- 
cerely think they can chew it. But their 
purpose is not revamping Israel society over- 
night. They will be content if their catalytic 
action, making the absorption of the new- 
comers the task of every settled person indi- 
vidually and not only the public bodies, 
makes public opinion sensitive to the plight 
of the “second” Israel, and will reduce by 
one or two years the Biblical 40 which it 
took to make a new nation. They have set 
their sights high. 
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400,000 Mexican-American Voters 


maries, marked the beginning of a new 

chapter in the state’s political life. For 
the first time a representative of California’s 
largest minority, the Mexican-Americans, 
ran for a state-wide office on the ticket of 
one of the two major parties. Edward R. 
Roybal, Los Angeles’ first Mexican-Ameri- 
can councilman, was the only Democratic 
nominee for Lieutenant-Governor. Even 
though he was not well known outside Los 
Angeles County and had to run his cam- 
paign on a shoestring, he received well over 
900,000 votes, more than double the number 
of eligible Mexican-American voters in the 
state. On November 2, 1954, he increased 
his votes to one and one-half million, sur- 
passing considerably those of the Democratic 
nominee for Governor, Richard Graves, who, 
besides being known all over California, also 
had considerable financial resources at his 
disposal. 

Behind this event lies the story of the 
integration of California’s Mexican-Ameri- 
can citizens into the political life of the 
nation’s second largest state as far as popu- 
lation is concerned. It is a gratifying story 
of living grass-roots democracy, all the more 
inspiring at a time when our national politi- 
cal scene so often looks sordid and disgusting. 

The last available census, that of the year 
1950, lists 636,994 persons with Spanish sur- 
names—the only existing classification—as 
United States citizens out of a total of more 
than 800,000 such residents in California. 
Of these, 407,310 were eligible voters, and 
their number has, of course, increased over 
the past four years. There is a great political 
potential in as large a block of voters as this. 


J 8, 1954, the date of California’s Pri- 


By MARTIN HALL 


Yet, it has hardly been taken into serious 
consideration by either one of the two major 
political parties until recently. Compared 
with a state like New Mexico, where Mexi- 
can-Americans for a long time have played 
an active political role, that same element 
in California has only begun to make its 
weight felt in state politics. Even today only 
seventeen Mexican-Americans hold office as 
councilmen or city commissioners in all of 
California. There are many reasons for this 
fact. Perhaps the most pertinent one is the 
rather rigid distinction between the old 
Spanish-American families, who, because of 
their better education, might have provided 
a natural political leadership, and the great 
mass of the poorer Mexican-Americans. 


When California was gradually taken over 
by the Yankees advancing from the North 
and eventually succeeding in the annexation 
of all of California from Mexico, these old 
Spanish families, some of them rather 
wealthy, retreated to the Southern part of 
the state. Here it was where they were able 
to maintain for some time, even after Cali- 
fornia had become a part of the United 
States, some semblance of their old, tradi- 
tion-bound cultural life. Even after a while 
when much of their original wealth had 
gone and they were willing to let their 
daughters marry some rich Yankee trader, 
they would not have thought of mixing with 
those Mexican-American families who could 
not trace their family tree to a background 
of “pure Spanish blood.” Their attitude 
towards their less fortunate Mexican-Ameri- 
can brothers was, and in some instances is 
even today, much like that of an old South- 
ern family towards the “poor white trash.” 
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It is true that some of these old Spanish- 
Americans have played a role in the political 
life of Southern California, and still do, like 
Los Angeles’ perennial County Sheriff, Eu- 
gene W. Biscailuz. But to this day they 
have hardly any contact with the new, thor- 
oughly Americanized leadership of the Mex- 
ican-Americans that has only now come into 
its own. 

There are some young and enterprising 
Mexican-American journalists who reflect 
the rising interest of this minority in Ameri- 
can politics. Ignacio Lopez, who edits the 
weekly E] Espectador in Pomona, is perhaps 
the outstanding example for this new and 
forward-looking kind of leadership. 

While California has today over 800,000 
Mexican-American residents, it is well to 
remember that the bulk of this large number 
came here only since the beginning of the 
century and that mass migration from Mex- 
ico to California did not occur until about 
1910. 

Those were the days when the West was 
developing fast and when manpower was 
scarce. Consequently, immigration laws were 
loosely drawn and even more loosely en- 
forced. If a Mexican wanted to go North 
and settle down, he had no difficulty in 
doing so. He did not have to swim the Rio 
Grande secretly by night in order to evade 
the United States border patrol, as the “wet- 
backs” have to do in our days. He was wel- 
come, even sought after. The California 
State Chamber of Commerce carried on a 
highly publicized campaign among the poor 
Mexicans by painting the life in the 
“Golden State” in the most alluring colors. 
There was much real poverty in Mexico 
then. Leaflets in Spanish compared wages 
paid in agriculture and industry in both 
countries. During this time a swarm of 
agents of the Chamber of Commerce 
roamed the Mexican countryside offering 
free transportation to anyone who wanted 
to go. Since they never mentioned the dif- 
ference in living costs, they were highly 
successful. So great was the demand for 
Mexican labor that even airplanes were char- 
tered to drop leaflets over Mexican towns 
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and villages inviting everyone who wanted 
to get rich in California to pack up and 
come. 

Most of the pilgrims into the promised 
land did not come with any intention to 
stay for good. They figured on making a 
thousand dollars or so by working hard for 
a year or two and then returning to their 
native land, able, at last, to buy enough land 
to feed their families better than they ever 
could have done if they stayed in Mexico. 

It was not only the difference in living 
costs that shattered these dreams. Since 
most of the immigrants lacked any skill, 
and since their education was far from ade- 
quate, they found themselves excluded from 
the better-paying jobs. Discrimination in 
the hiring policies of California industry 
kept many out of jobs where they might 
have had a chance to improve themselves 
financially. Unable to afford the rents in the 
better parts of the city, and on top of that, 
kept out of these neighborhoods by restric- 
tive covenants on the part of the landlords, 
they found only the slum areas open to 
them. There, as is always the case, they had 
to pay rents out of proportion to the value 
of the miserable hovels into which their 
fast-growing families were crowded. There 
were no street lights, no recreational facili- 
ties, and no sanitation. Their children had 
to go to segregated schools often miles away 
from their homes, with no buses serving 
these areas for transportation. It was an ex- 
ception rather than the rule if a young 
Mexican-American after finishing grade 
school continued his education in high 
school. The meager income of his parents 
forced him at an early age to seek some kind 
of a job to help carry the load of the family. 
Health conditions were bad, with tubercu- 
losis spreading rapidly. 

Embittered and disillusioned, discrimi- 
nated against and taken advantage of by 
greedy landlords, they naturally drew to- 
gether in an atmosphere of a self-made ghetto. 
Unable or unwilling to learn the language 
of America, they were attracted by the tra- 
ditional old Mexican fraternal organizations 
for what little time they had for a sort of 
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social life. There an atmosphere of nostalgic 
glorification of the old Mexico added to the 
many obstacles in the way of a rapid inte- 
gration of these people into the civic life 
of California. 

It is understandable that under such con- 
ditions hardly anyone of the new immigrants 
showed any interest in politics and that no 
able leadership developed among them to 
help gain recognition and consideration for 
their legitimate demands. Few bothered to 
take out citizenship papers, and many did 
not even legalize their status as residents. 
Thus their feeling of insecurity increased. 

As the years went by and the children of 
these Mexican-American immigrants grew 
up, the traditional fight between the genera- 
tions became a familiar situation in many 
of their families. Like most children of 
immigrants, these youngsters had gradually 
picked up American habits. They had much 
less trouble with the English language than 
their parents and often felt embarrassed and 
even ashamed of them. Young people, even 
more than older ones, want to belong. They 
long for social acceptance. The culture of 
their Spanish-speaking homes was a hin- 
drance rather than something to be cher- 
ished. They did not have the memories of 
Mexico that still meant much to their fa- 
thers and mothers. At the same time, with 
all their desire to become real Americans, 
they found discrimination and an often hos- 
tile attitude on the part of the non-Mexican 
youth they came in contact with. The result 
was frustration and a self-protecting bellig- 
erence to cover up the deep sense of hope- 
lessness which they felt towards a more and 
more uncertain future. 

Then the depression of the late twenties 
hit America. The first to feel its economic 
and social impact were the minorities. Mex- 
icans, Negroes, Orientals and Jews were the 
first to lose their jobs. Since the Mexican- 
Americans had been the last to arrive, their 
position became especially insecure. Organ- 
ized labor complained that they were sup- 
pressing the wage level by taking on jobs 
far below the average pay. The same Cham- 
ber of Commerce that years before had paid 
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them their fare from Mexico to California 
now reversed its attitude. A policy of re- 
migration, by force if necessary, was initiated. 
The California Legislature even debated a 
bill to send all Mexican-Americans suffering 
from tuberculosis forcibly back to their na- 
tive land. The large number of Mexican 
immigrants who had no legal status as resi- 
dents were at the mercy of a deportation 
policy that had much in common with our 
present anti-alien policy. 

Many of the older Mexican-Americans 
decided to leave voluntarily. Often their 
children, then in their "teens, refused to 
leave. Families were broken up in this way. 

For the returnees it was quite a different 
homecoming from the one they had dreamed 
about when they set out to make their for- 
tunes in California. The old country itself 
did not look as they had imagined it in the 
long years of their absence. Neither were 
they received as they had expected to be. 
Their teen-age children in particular met 
suspicion rather than friendliness from the 
neighbors. Their outlandish ways of life 
made them foreigners, and many times the 
hated word “gringo” was thrown at them. 
Some could not stand it and sneaked back 
over the border. But this time it was much 
more difficult to settle down. Unwanted, 
and in many cases without the supervision 
of their parents who stayed behind in Mex- 
ico, these young Mexican-Americans started 
to roam the streets without jobs, without 
visible support. Juvenile delinquency grew. 

In the late thirties the situation grew 
alarming. Well-meaning individuals and 
organizations tried to do something for the 
population in the Mexican slums of East 
Los Angeles and elsewhere. Some brave and 
farsighted Mexican-Americans tried to give 
community leadership, but the traditional 
ghetto attitude prevailed and made progress 
painfully slow. Those were the years when 
hardly a month went by in Los Angeles 
where the papers did not report the fatal 
shooting of at least one young Mexican- 
American by some policemen, as the reports 
invariably put it, either “while trying to 
escape” or “while trying to resist arrest.” 
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There was some occasional protest from 
church and welfare organizations, some pro- 
posals for improvement in the housing and 
sanitary conditions in the Mexican slum 
areas, but little was done. The city fathers 
did not show any interest in spending money 
for a district like the Ninth Councilmanic 
District of Los Angeles where most of the 
poor Mexicans were concentrated together 
with Orientals, Negroes and other minority 
groups in a veritable melting pot. The rea- 
son was obvious. The district had by far the 
lowest voters’ registration in the county and 
therefore held no promise in the way of 
votes that could be delivered in return for 
some constructive work done for it by the 
City Council. 

In 1943 the tension had mounted to a 
critical point. Mexican-American youth had 
taken to a new fad, that of wearing the so- 
called zoot suits. They were characterized 
by tapering trousers ending at the cuff, 
closely fitting the ankle, and in overlong 
coats with highly exaggerated padded shoul- 
ders. Thus attired, the young Mexican- 
Americans would go in gangs to the public 
dance halls, maybe start a fight over a girl, 
or in any case, make themselves obnoxious. 
Soon there were riots. Some United States 
Marines became involved and started regular 
raids on the slum neighborhoods of the 
Mexican population. 

I remember the vivid story which a six- 
teen-year-old Mexican-American told about 
that time to a group of North American 
high school kids at a high school institute 
sponsored by the Quakers. Juan, an attrac- 
tive dark-haired boy with large, almost liquid 
black eyes, had been sitting in on the dis- 
cussion for three days, hardly participating. 
Then when the discussion turned to the 
relationship of minorities with the white 
majority, he opened up. He told the group 
what life had been for him over the years 
until he finally had managed to enter high 
school where race discrimination did not 
prevail to the same degree as on the grade 
school level. He described how lonely he 
had felt at first upon entering high school 
where none of the Anglo kids talked to him, 
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or let him participate in their games. It was 
the story of a frustrated kid, trying to make 
friends and always being shunned for no 
other reason than that he was a Mexican. 
He had witnessed some of the violent clashes 
of Marines with the zoot-suiters. He spoke 
of one particular evening when word had 
come to the trailer park, where hundreds of 
Mexican-American families lived on the 
Eastern outskirts of Los Angeles, that this 
was the night the Marines were going to 
make a raid. “We were ready for them that 
night,” he said. “If they had come, there 
would have been bloodshed. We were posted 
all over the park with guns and knives, ready 
to fight back. If it had not been for the 
padre, I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened.” 

The padre, the local Catholic priest, had 
been the only one who had gained their 
confidence. He promised them that every- 
thing would be all right. Alone, he went out 
to the gathering place for the Marines and 
in half an hour talked them out of their 
plan to raid the trailer park. 

Then Juan told us about his Anglo friend, 
Jim. “He was the only one who treated me 
nice. He even fought for me twice on the 
schoolyard. I’ll never forget it. He had come 
once to our trailer. My mother made him 
some tortillas, and he liked them so much 
he came back. Then he invited me to come 
over to his house. At first I did not want 
to. But I finally came. We became friends. 
All our kids knew that Jim was all right. He 
was my friend. Maybe,” he added wistfully, 
“one day we all can be friends.” 

That day has not come yet. There is still 
discrimination, and it might become a big- 
ger problem if this country would slide into 
another depression. But there has been re- 
markable progress in the integration of Cali- 
fornia’s Mexican-Americans into the civic 
life of the communities where they consti- 
tute such a large number as in Los Angeles, 
Fresno and San Diego. Nothing has helped 
this progress more than the great leveling 
effect of World War II. It created a lack 
of manpower and with it the necessity of 
training people for higher skilled jobs, espe- 
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400,000 MEXICAN-AMERICAN VOTERS 


cially in industry. Mexicans for the first time 
got access to the better-paying jobs. Their 
living standards improved. 

When Mexican-American veterans started 
to come home from the battlefield, they 
were different men. So were their North- 
American buddies as far as their attitude 
towards the Mexicans was concerned. You 
did not ask in the Battle of the Bulge or 
in the jungle fighting on the Pacific Islands 
whether the man next to you was a Mexi- 
can-American from California or a Bosto- 
nian. Under fire men had learned to rely 
on each other because that reliance often 
meant the difference between life and 
death. 

To the Mexican-Americans the experience 
of the war and its leveling effect meant a 
different outlook on life. They, too, had 
fought for their country, and now they, too, 
had a right to the benefits of the GI Bill of 
Rights. Now they, too, could buy a home 
and start a family, even get a college educa- 
tion. There was a new kind of self-confi- 
dence in them. The chip on their shoulders 
was gone. They were not willing anymore 
to take for granted the lack of street light- 
ing, sanitation and playgrounds in the Ninth 
Los Angeles District where they lived. They 
demanded equal rights. When they found 
resistance in City Hall, they started to 
organize. 

In 1947 the Community Service Organ- 
ization was founded with the help of the 
famous Chicago Industrial Area Foundation. 
Among the founders was Edward R. Roybal, 
a Mexican-American himself and a veteran 
who, like so many of these, felt the need 
for organization to represent their interests. 
He was born in Albuquerque, New Mexico 
in 1916, had come as a child to Los Angeles, 
and had lived in the Ninth District most of 
his life. What he saw in his youth of the 
squalor of the Eastside slums, has left a 
mark on Ed Roybal. He was one of the few 
among his people who had made up his 
mind that he was to better himself. He 
worked his way through college at U.C.L.A. 
and later at Kaiser College where he took 
a bachelor’s degree in business administra- 
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tion. At his first job as a cost accountant of 
a large Westcoast firm, he succeeded in 
eliminating discrimination in the selection 
of personnel. Later he worked as Educa- 
tional Director for the Los Angeles County 
Tuberculosis Association, and it was he who 
initiated the first state-wide chest X-ray 
drive. He took an interest in public housing, 
doing educational broadcasts in Spanish on 
this subject. 

A Roman Catholic and a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, he worked with the 
Catholic Youth Organization in its program 
to better the relations between his people 
and the police. A few years later he founded 
the “Committee of 21” composed of seven 
policemen, seven social workers and seven 
laymen. The number of beatings of Mexi- 
can-American youth at the police precincts 
went down. So did the number of deaths 
resulting from youths shot by the police. 

Tuberculosis had been one of the greatest 
threats to the health of Los Angeles’ 
Mexican-American population. Slowly this 
problem was tackled by the City Health 
Department under the constant prodding 
of Ed Roybal. It still took years to improve 
this situation. According to the Los Angeles 
City Health Department's statistics, as late 
as 1949 the rate of registered tuberculosis 
cases among Mexican-Americans was 840 
for each 100,000, while the rate among the 
white Anglos was only 262. Three years later, 
in 1952, the rate among Mexican-Americans 
had fallen to 587 per 100,000, while that 
among the white Anglos had risen slightly 
to 301. Concentration of the Public Health 
Service in the area where most Mexican- 
Americans live had brought this about. Ed 
Roybal can claim a large part of the credit 
for this improvement. 

Sooner or later a man of his ability and 
his untiring efforts in community welfare 
work was bound to attract the attention of 
the politicians. In 1947 Roybal was asked 
by the Democratic Party to run for the seat 
of City Councilman in the Ninth District. 
“T really was not interested in politics,” he 
told this writer recently, “but I wanted to 
find out whether one could apply the prin- 
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ciple of community organization in the field 
of politics. So we tried, and, well—it worked.” 
Ed Roybal lost his first campaign in 
which he polled 4,000 votes—the highest 
vote any Mexican-American ever got up to 
that time in California—by the narrow mar- 
gin of 370 votes. He did not give up. The 
Community Service Organization had grown 
from an original membership of 30 persons 
to a membership of 100. Fred Ross, Field 
Organizer of the Chicago Industrial Area 
Foundation, made his headquarters in East 
Los Angeles and, under his leadership, the 
organization soon became the most dynamic 
representative of the many minorities in 
East Los Angeles, particularly of the Mexi- 
can-Americans. Late in the same year a new 
constitution for the Community Service 
Organization was drafted. In the preamble 
the aims of the organization were formu- 
lated as follows: 


To guard and further our democratic rights; to 
become aware of our responsibility as citizens; to 
better discharge our civic duties; to coordinate our 
efforts for the common good of the community; to 
encourage active participation of our neighbors in 
civic life; and to improve relations among all races, 
nationalities and religions. 


Gradually city officials recognized the 
importance and growing influence of the 
organization by attending some of its affairs 
and cooperating in some of its projects. 

In 1949, Ed Roybal ran again for the 
City Council. This time the Community 
Service Organization was prepared for a 
first-rate job of registration of the voters in 
the district. Within the short period of 90 
days, 50,000 voters were registered. Over- 
night the Ninth District showed the highest 
voters’ registration in Los Angeles. The orig- 
inal opposition by the Registrar of Voters 
who refused to swear in deputy registrars of 
Mexican descent was overcome. Attempts 
to subject those who for the first time regis- 
tered to a literary test, which often was only 
demanded of the Mexican-Americans for 
the purpose of intimidation, were promptly 
protested. After a day-and-night campaign, 
Ed Roybal won by a two to one majority 
over the incumbent and became Los An- 
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geles’ first Mexican-American Councilman. 
He was immediately appointed Chairman of 
the Public Health and Welfare Committee 
and a member of the Veterans’ Personnel 
and Public Housing Committee. It was 
largely due to his efforts that racial discrimi- 
nation was banned in public housing proj- 
ects, that playgrounds, paved roads, flood 
control, street lighting and other long-over- 
due improvements were introduced in his 
district, and that a 24-hour service was 
established at the Georgia Street Receiving 
Hospital. 

This handsome 38-year-old man with the 
dark complexion of his Mexican ancestors, 
married and the father of two children, in 
a way symbolizes the new type of minority 
leader which was born during the last 
twenty years in the West. It is not by acci- 
dent that a man of this type should also 
have been among the few political figures 
in the last few years who have been least 
affected by the current hysteria. It was dur- 
ing Roybal’s first term in the Los Angeles 
City Council that his integrity and courage 
were put to a severe test. In September of 
1950 the City Council was discussing a so- 
called “subversive registration bill,” the first 
of the kind proposed in any city in the 
country, under which members of “subver- 
sive” organizations were to be forced to 
register as such with the authorities. Even 
though the bill later was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the California courts, it was 
passed by the City Council and would have 
passed unanimously had it not been for a 
lonely, brave voice of dissent. That voice 
was the voice of Ed Roybal. To do so as the 
first and only Mexican-American Council- 
man demanded rare courage of conviction, 
indeed. At the time it looked like an act 
of sure political suicide. Roybal was well 
aware of this. Yet, he did what he felt he 
had to do. In a speech delivered on Septem- 
ber 13, 1950, explaining his vote to the City 
Council, he had this to say: 


What I am getting at . . . is that the doctrine 
implicit in this ordinance carried to its logical con- 
clusion, places every citizen and organization whose 
word or act resembles at any time those of the 
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Communists at the mercy of any biased crack-pot 
who may decide to report the matter to the Police 
Department as subversive. . . 

There are those who would have us believe that 
to preserve Democracy and fight Communism we 
must sacrifice our Democracy, at least temporarily. 
I am not one of these. I believe that now, more 
than ever before, we must push for more rather 
than less Democracy. . . . 

I realize, of course, that what I do here today 
will count for very little, since the great preponder- 
ance of opinion in this body differs from my posi- 
tion, and so the Ordinance before us will be passed. 
Nor am I at all unmindful that, in taking this stand 
I may in a sense be signing my own political death 
warrant. . . . I have had ample time for long reflec- 
tion on this matter, and I do not propose to shrink 
from the responsibility of my decision. . . . Because 
today there is a great tide of terror creeping across 
our nation, leaving in its wake a near-chaos of hys- 
teria and paralysis of moral ‘principle, this tide must 
be stopped before it is too #ate. . . . Perhaps after 
this I am dead politically, tut no matter what the 
consequences to me personally, they cannot equal 
the condemnation of my conscience were I to act 
otherwise. 


The sincerity of his speech brought ap- 
plause from the members of the Council 
even though not one of them had the cour- 
age to join him. In 1951 the voters passed 
judgment on Roybal’s performance as a 
public servant by re-electing him with an 
increased majority. 

When Roybal won the unanimous en- 
dorsement to run for Lieutenant-Governor 
at the State Democratic Convention in 
Fresno this spring, few thought of this en- 
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dorsement as more than a gesture. When 
Roybal turned out to be an even stronger 
vote-getter than the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, both in the Primaries and in 
the November election, it became clear that 
in him California’s minorities had found a 
type of leader who responds to the grass- 
roots movement of the voters. Even though 
he lost, he gave the G.O.P. incumbent 
Lieutenant-Governor a stiff fight. Roybal’s 
political career is only beginning. 

Much remains to be done to complete the 
full integration of the Mexican-American 
and other minorities into the political life 
of California. It is only in recent years that 
Mexican-Americans have appeared as officers 
of the unions in the steel, furniture and 
clothing industries. The disgraceful spectacle 
of the yearly round-up of the so-called “wet- 
backs,” agricultural workers from Mexico 
who came for the harvest season and after 
that are herded back by the same immigra- 
tion officials who closed their eyes on their 
“illegal” entry when the ranchers needed 
cheap labor, is proof for this fact. 

Nevertheless, one thing is clear: Califor- 
nia’s 400,000 Mexican-American voters have 
come of age politically. Their voices will be 
heard with increasing strength and clarity 
from now on. Their new and vigorous lead- 
ership can no longer be ignored. 

There is hope yet in the integrating power 
of American democracy. 





. .. Surveys of Jewish history have shown different things to different observers. 


Some have seen in :t the foundation of a true international community, some an 


extreme example of the narrowest nationalism. Perhaps the answer is in Jowett’s 


well-known phrase, “neither and both”; the disjunction may not be complete. But 


it will be agreed at Ieast that no ordinary interpretative key will suffice to open this 


door. The Jew is a living witness to the bankruptcy of most theories of history, and 


not least of those called by the name of sociological. . . . 


From ... Jewish Thought As A Factor In Civilization, by Leon Roth 








Which Sad Do You Whan? 


HEN SOMEONE declares that “the 
W so" will do this or that, or that 

a particular Southern state won’t 
stand for such-and-such, I always feel that 
further conversation is useless unless the 
person declares which sector of the South or 
what portion of a given state he is talking 
about. 

There are many “Souths,” differing appre- 
ciably from one another economically and 
socially, although the geographic separation 
may be only a hundred-odd miles. This 
variety should be remembered in serious 
discussions, especially in discussion of a 
nationally important issue like the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision outlawing segre- 
gation in the public schools. 

There is the “South” of Jennings, Louisi- 
ana—my birthplace. Up until fifteen years 
ago I can remember police raids into “Coon- 
town,” the Negro quarter, to dragoon work- 
ers to harvest the rice crop. On at least 
one occasion, a train passing through was 
stopped and all able-bodied Negro males 
were shanghaied. Once a year, with ritual 
regularity it seemed, the sheriff killed a 
Negro prisoner “resisting arrest.” As a result, 
the Negro one-fourth of this community of 
5,000 conducted its life furtively and sul- 
lenly, acting only under the aegis of white 
patrons. 

Today, much has changed. The city now 
has a Negro policeman. His primary duty is 
to patrol “Coontown,” but he has arrested 
white motorists for speeding—“and the ar- 
rests stuck,” to quote one city official. On a 
recent visit I was browsing through the mer- 
chandise at one of Jennings’ “quality” cloth- 
ing stores and heard a saleswoman carrying 
on a very friendly conversation with another 
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customer. “Yes, Mrs. ——; Is that so, Mrs. 
——.” I looked up to see with surprise that 
the customer was a Negro woman. She was 
the wife of a local physician, and accord- 
ingly deserving of some respect. But in the 
days of my youth I had never seen that re- 
spect given. Right after the Supreme Court 
decision, one of the most conservative busi- 
nessmen in town wrote a letter to the 
newspaper suggesting that a Negro be ap- 
pointed to the board of education, in order 
that the transition to integration might be 
effected smoothly. 

Why this change in fifteen years? Several 
reasons can be cited. Intensive mechaniza- 
tion has ended the need for large crews of 
“hands” to till the rice fields—no longer 
does that portion of the economy depend 
on cheap Negro labor. A booming petroleum 
industry has introduced new wealth, dou- 
bled the population, and improved the 
standard of living for both races. Not least 
importantly, the Negro populace of Jen- 
nings has taken shrewd advantage of the 
voting rights which court decisions made 
available. First, by “bloc-voting,” now by 
simple strength of numbers, Negroes have 
gained the solicitude of white politicians of 
all factions. 

There is the “South” of Livingston, Ala- 
bama, where, until recently, I taught at a 
state teachers college. This town of 1,400 is 
in the “Black Belt” county of Sumter. The 
county population is three-quarters Negro. 
Prevailing wages for Negro field labor is $2 
a day “from sun to sun.” Six to eight dollars 
a week will hire a full-time maid. Stores 
regularly charge Negroes 10 per cent for 
credit purchases “to cover bad debts.” Last 
December two well-to-do white farmers were 
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sentenced to 18 months in federal prison for 
keeping two Negro workers in peonage. 
(These were the first such convictions in 
Alabama history.) Although the federal 
prosecutor presented evidence that one of 
the workers had died as a result of a beating 
the farmers gave him, county officials took 
no action. Negro voters in Sumter number 
about a dozen. A neighboring county boasts 
of having no Negroes on the rolls. 

Livingston is a vestige of the pre-Civil 
War “Cotton Kingdom.” The cotton land 
“played out” in the 1930’s and the planta- 
tion owners shifted to cattle-raising. This 
change displaced the great majority of Ne- 
gro sharecroppers and tenants, and further 
depreciated the bargaining rights of those 
who remained. Some of the dispossessed 
were able to find places in the compounds 
operated by lumber firms, where the com- 
pany supplies everything but unencumbered 
wages. The rest were left to rot at part time 
jobs or “on relief.” 

By virtue of an Alabama constitution 
drafted in 1900, Sumter County and others 
like it exercise disproportionate strength in 
the state legislature. “Black Belt” represen- 
tatives complain about the large number of 
Negro children they have to provide educa- 
tional facilities for; they are the loudest and 
most ingenious foes of integrated schools. 
Financial figures show that these counties, 
on the average, pay less than 10 per cent of 
the cost of their school systems with local 
funds. The remainder is state and federal 
money. 

But a social structure so blatantly based 
on human suffering cannot thrive anywhere 
in this country today. Livingston is fading 
away. The census report for 1950 showed a 
16 per cent drop in population over the 
previous decade. The recently elected gov- 
ermnor of Alabama, James E. Folsom, made 
reapportionment of legislative representa- 
tion his chief campaign pledge. 

Then there are the big-city “Souths.” In 
New Orleans every public facility is segre- 
gated, by law or by custom. Yet the polyglot 
character of that port city has prevented 
violent racial chauvinism. The competition 
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between the Catholic and Protestant 
churches for Negro converts is a force for 
progress. Plans have been announced for 
integration of Catholic schools; leading Prot- 
estant and Jewish groups are on record as 
favoring compliance with the court decree. 
New industries have broken traditional color 
barriers on jobs. Retailers recognize from 
population trends that the city’s Negroes, 
now comprising one-third of the market, 
will make up one-half within a few years. 
Their desire to cultivate these consumers is 
a liberalizing influence on the newspapers 
in which they advertise. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, Negroes total 
only some 15 per cent of the population. 
Indiana is across the river; the state of Ohio 
not far off. But five years ago one could have 
found virtually every Jim Crow practice that 
exists in Deep South New Orleans. How- 
ever, the barriers fell quickly. One after the 
other, the University of Louisville, the pub- 
lic library, the hospitals, the transportation 
terminals, the civic auditoriums, and the 
city civil service system began operation 
without segregation. Integration of the pub- 
lic schools, when it comes, will be long 
overdue. 


Birmingham, Alabama, is a highly indus- 
trialized coal and iron center. Correspond- 
ingly, one might expect to find something 
of the tolerance displayed in New Orleans 
or Louisville. But the industry there is an 
old one, and an early 1900's spirit retains 
oppressive force—just as it does in many 
textile-mill towns where “poor whites” were 
threatened with replacement by Negro work- 
ers back in post-Reconstruction days. Office 
buildings in Birmingham have separate ele- 
vators for White and Colored; a city ordi- 
nance passed in a general election last year 
prohibits all interracial athletic competition 
—including checkers. The city police force 
is regionally notorious for its brutal enforce- 
ment of the segregation statutes. In 1948 
the Progressive Party vice-presidential can- 
didate Glen Taylor, then a U. S. Senator, 
was arrested for entering an auditorium 
through the Negro doorway. The working- 
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over dealt him in a squad car on the way to 
the station made him require hospitalization. 

By contrast, one would tend to write off 
Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, as 
a natural center of conservatism. Yet in 
December of 1952 I attended a two-day 
interracial youth conference in that city, 
where some 300 young people from all over 
the South, boys and girls, were lodged in 
the same dormitory, ate together, even 
danced together, and drafted a resolution 
condemning segregation in education. Press 
and radio coverage of the event was ample 
and impartial. On hand to greet the dele- 
gates at the opening session were two mem- 
bers of the city council. The mayor sent his 
regrets at not being able to attend. This 
hospitality to a mixed group, right in James 
F. Byrnes’ backyard, indicates the respect 
Columbia’s ably-led and vote-conscious Ne- 
gro residents have earned for themselves. 

Perhaps, despite all these variations on 
the Southern scene, it might be contended 
that there is still a common, underlying 
racial attitude among white persons which 
can be called “the Southern point of view.” 

If such a generalization is sought, I sug- 
gest that this Southern attitude will be 
found to contain prejudice only a shade 
more intense than the prevailing national 
attitude toward minority groups. The pat- 
tern of Southern life has changed so greatly 
that the mass of whites simply don’t have 
the time to devote to bigotry that their 
forebears did. Migration to the cities has 
broken up the rustic general-store gangs 
whose desperate boredom bred trigger-happy 
racial pride. 

In assessing Southern thought in this new 
setting, a yardstick might be found in Mor- 
roe Berger’s Equality by Statute (Columbia 
University, 1952). Berger reports a survey 
of New York department store shoppers in 
which “of the 256 respondents in both 
samples, twelve said they would not buy in 
a store with Negro clerks. But five of these 
twelve had been actually observed not only 
in such a store but at a counter where there 
was a Negro clerk, and two of the five had 
been observed talking to a Negro clerk. In 
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another report . . . [it was found that] .. . 
nine respondents said they would never buy 
from a Negro clerk, but three of them had 
been observed buying from a Negro clerk 
‘less than an hour before they were inter- 
viewed.” (pp. 190-191) 

I would predict that if a similar sampling 
were taken among residents of a Southern 
city on the question of admitting Negroes 
to white schools, the number of favorable 
responses would be reversed. Perhaps only 
twelve would say they agreed with the idea. 
On the other hand, of the 200-odd express- 
ing opposition, I would say that the same 
percentage would contradict themselves as 
among the racially-conscious shoppers, if 
faced with the actual condition of integrated 
schools. 

Public thinking about racial issues in the 
abstract tends to be guided by the dim light 
that nostalgia’s vested vestals shed. Pub- 
lished anti-segregation sentiment is as rare 
in the South as overt racist propaganda in 
New York. But public reaction to racial 
innovation is quite different. Negro voting 
and admission to graduate schools, and the 
end of Jim Crow travel restrictions were 
all accepted, by and large, with equanimity. 
Yet it is doubtful that any of them could 
have been brought about through public 
ballot. Today’s middle-class Southern white 
is too busy adjusting himself physically and 
financially to a changing economy to adjust 
the paradoxes in his thoughts and behavior. 

Of course, the job won’t be done over- 
night. In the Deep South the planter class, 
wielding its grip on state legislatures, is fight- 
ing a desperate delaying action. Three states 
—Georgia, South Carolina and Mississippi 
—have adopted statutes permitting the abo- 
lition of the public school system, if segrega- 
tion is outlawed. According to these schemes, 
“private” schools with state-supplied tuition 
would be instituted instead. In Louisiana 
the public schools have been placed under 
the “police power” of the state, and thus, 
the theory goes, beyond the province of the 
14th Amendment and the federal courts. 

Such legalistic flimflammery, designed 
to foment time-consuming litigation, be- 
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comes doubly ignoble when one considers 
the demoralizing effect it has had on teach- 
ers and parents. The state superintendent of 
schools led the opposition to the move in 
Georgia; in Mississippi a poll of white teach- 
ers disclosed 2-1 disapproval. Parent-teacher 
organizations in both states questioned the 
wisdom of the plans. 

The KKK method of enforcing segrega- 
tion is also being peddled throughout the 
region, with few takers. Perhaps a dozen 
“100 per cent Caucasian American” organ- 
izations are fishing the troubled waters, but 
most of them conduct their affairs in a post- 
office box. The big corporation-farm opera- 
tors in Mississippi’s Delta sector have 
launched “Citizens Councils” designed to 
keep Negroes in line by use of economic 
pressure—which is what they have been do- 
ing all along, on an informal basis. The more 
significant aspect of the councils is that they 
have had little appeal elsewhere, even in 
other parts of the state. Efforts to transplant 
councils to Alabama met with poor attend- 
ance and sharp newspaper opposition. 

Bryant Bowles, chief of the “National 
Association for the Advancement of White 
People,” scored a brief sensation in Dela- 
ware with his attacks on the “Jew-led 
NAACP.” But one doubts that shady pro- 
moters of his sort have much future in the 
South—if only for the dreary reason that 
the quantities of wild racist rhetoric ex- 
pended on trivial issues in the past have 
made Southerners deaf. They intuitively 
look for the agitator’s “‘angle.” 

The most subtle threat to the Supreme 
Court edict lies in the Negro ghettoes which 
fester behind invisible barbed-wire amidst 
the sleek ranch houses and repainted colo- 
nial mansions of the prospering cities. 
Segregated housing has a potent group of 
defenders in real estate dealers who foster 
“property value” myths, and who profit off 
the artificial housing shortage racial barriers 
create. Segregated neighborhoods will per- 
mit school boards to forestall integration by 
drawing corresponding district lines which 
will be perfectly legal and logical. 

The maxim that a mixed neighborhood 
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is of necessity a deteriorating neighborhood 
has been disproved by authoritative studies 
on the East and West coasts. Similar inves- 
tigation would most probably disclose the 
same thing in the South. I have in mind 
sectors in several cities where whites and 
Negroes were living side by side before the 
realtors landed, and where they continue to 
do so in matter-of-fact fashion. If studies of 
this type were made, they might help clarify 
the thinking of many well-meaning persons. 
Even so liberal a newspaper as the Louisville 
Courier-Journal expressed sympathy for the 
feelings—if not the methods—of hoodlums 
who damaged the home a Negro purchased 
last year in a previously all-white section of 
that city. The house was later bombed. 

Quite naturally, the South has few organ- 
izations dedicated to bringing about school 
integration. After all, until May of 1954 they 
were “outlaw” groups, advocating violation 
of state statutes which had the implicit sanc- 
tion of the highest court in the land. For 
almost a decade prior to the school decision 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund 
in New Orleans was the only one with re- 
gion-wide white support to oppose segrega- 
tion categorically. The Southern Regional 
Council in Atlanta also devoted itself to 
racial equality, but from a gradualist posi- 
tion. Since the decision, both of these organ- 
izations have gained substantial new support 
from professional men, educators, and the 
clergy. When the number of Negro voters 
reaches full strength—a date not far off in 
some states—one can expect candidates for 
public office to join the procession. 

At present the ranks of white anti- 
segregationists are slim, but they are the 
best-educated and most courageous of 
Southerners, and they possess the best wishes 
of many others, whose circumstances compel 
quiescence and submission. More impor- 
tantly, the cause they espouse makes the 
best sense, morally and monetarily, in a 
region where the timely demise of the 
“separate but equal” dogma has created an 
ideological vacuum, and where the public 
imagination is ripe for capture by dynamic, 
liberating ideas. 
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ranks of squeamish Jews to the growing 

practice among Yeshiva students of 
wearing their yarmulkas in public places. 
They say these adolescents are defiantly 
flaunting their faith. That they are attract- 
ing improper attention and stressing minor 
differences. Some detractors, with a smatter- 
ing of scholarship, argue that the skullcap 
originated as an article of indoor headdress 
only, and that wearing it out-of-doors was 
never the intention of the Rabbis. 

But as for me, I tip my fedora to these 
carefree, confident youngsters whenever I 
come upon them in the subways, in the 
Ebbets Field’s bleachers, in the heart of 
Times Square. They are on the right track. 
The sooner youth learns that self-commit- 
ment means standing up and being counted, 
the firmer and more refreshing will be their 
faith. 

My certainty on this subject grows out 
of a painful episode. Exactly twenty-five 
years ago this summer, I had the singular 
opportunity of becoming the first Jewish 
boy to wear a yarmulka on the sidewalks of 
the East Bronx. But I muffed it; I muffed 
it miserably. And this, despite the fact that 
on that memorable August night, upon the 
fire escape of our fourth-floor apartment, I 
actually had a call to go down and wear a 
skullcap on the streets. 

The call came to me from my older 
brother Benny. I was ten and he was every 
bit of twelve. And since Benny is both insti- 
gator and protagonist of this piece, a word 
about my older brother. Benny was the 
brain in our family. Before starting school, 
he had taught himself to read. And soon 
after, he was skimming the print off each 
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Frank Merriwell, Nick Carter, Boy Allies 
and Tom Swift book as it came out. These 
he had ransacked from second-hand book- 
stores, public libraries and private collec- 
tions. When he was six, he was already mul- 
tiplying numbers of three digits each in his 
head. No pencil and no paper. At the age of 
eight, he was forcing my father into tight 
positions on the field of chess, a game Papa 
had been playing for nearly four decades. 

I, on the other hand, was the sensitive 
son, the one who wrote poems, liked to go 
to “schule,” and broke out suddenly in song. 
From both of us, great things were expected. 
As “the religious one” in the family, I would 
become a Rabbi. But Benny would go even 
higher than that. Some day he would be a 
famous professor in a big university. 

Although at that time I could not figure 
out what drove Benny to press his point. 
I can now clearly see his motive. He had 
acutely spotted a wavering strain in my 
makeup. And as the older brother, Benny 
had taken it upon himself to set it straight. 

There we were, perched on the fire escape 
stairs that hot August evening, watching the 
East Bronx below us, trying to find relief 
on its main promenade—Prospect Avenue. 
In front of the Loew’s Burland stretched a 
long line of people, waiting to get into the 
open-air theatre garden for the first all-talk- 
ing musical, Al Jolson in “The Jazz Singer.” 
Close to the curb of 960, 970 and 974 Pros- 
pect Avenue was the regular line-up of 
empty fruit crates, upon which were list- 
lessly sprawled the tenants who could no 
longer stand the heat of their flats. At the 
corner of 164th Street, a throng of scream- 
ing youngsters in various degrees of undress, 
were wildly splashing in front of the gushing 
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BENNY WASN'T KIDDING 


fire hydrant. And all along the avenue were 
spotted the gazers into store windows, the 
palm-clasped couples, the idlers at the street 
corners. 

We were both viewing this street scene 
when Benny broke the silence with an inno- 
cent-enough observation. 

“You know, it just struck me that about 
ninety-five per cent of the people below us 
are Jews.” 

“You could raise that to 99.44 per cent,” 
I added, recalling the purity percentage of 
a popular soap, “and you'd still be right.” 

“And yet,” Benny continued, “not a sin- 
gle one of them is wearing a yarmulka!” 

“So what?” I protested. “Look how many 
are wearing hats and caps.” 

“That’s just it!” Benny went on, “how 
can you tell which ones are wearing hats 
because it’s an American practice and which 
ones are wearing hats because it’s a Jewish 
observance?” 

That was Benny all over. How do you— 
or anyone—answer a loaded question like 
that? Yet, as a future Rabbi, I could not let 
him go unanswered. 

“Listen, Benny. You don’t know how 
many of these people wear yarmulkas in 
their homes, shops, and stores.” 

“Then, why don’t they wear their var- 
mulkas in the street?” Benny snapped. “Are 
they ashamed? Are they scared . . . ?” 

My brother had caught me off balance. 
But he was far from through. 

“And who are they afraid of, anyhow? 
Their fellow Jews? Let’s not kid ourselves. 
This East Bronx is a strictly Jewish section 
—just like the East Side. I'll bet there are 
hundreds—thousands of Jews downtown 
there tonight, out on the streets, wearing 
varmulkas. What are you East Bronx Jews 
afraid of .. . ?” 

Benny’s challenge made me feel uneasy 
inside. I tried to stall him. 

“Say, how come you're suddenly getting 
sO religious? You've only got one more vear 
to go in Hebrew School, and after Bar-Mitz- 
vah, you’re through. Forever! I thought I 
was going to be the Rabbi in this family . . .” 

“That’s what I’m getting at,” Benny said. 
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“You're supposed to be the religious one. 
You enjoy being a Jew. Why don’t you, 
tonight—right now—become the first Jewish 
boy to walk the streets of the East Bronx in 
a yarmulka?” 

“G’wan, you're kidding,” was all I could 
say. 

But Benny wasn’t kidding. Now, his eyes 
were aglow as he spoke. 

“Abie, you'll be making history tonight. 
All it takes is one man to start off things 
like this. Then another will follow. And 
another. By next week, we'll have a real 
Jewish section here—just like on the East 
Side!” 

“G’wan, you're kidding,” I repeated. 

But Benny meant business, and spoke out 
directly. 

“Then, you're just plain scared. Either 
vou are or you aren’t a Jew... .” 

I had been hit hard where it hurt most. 
I kept silent for a few moments waiting for 
the right words. But they never came. 

Instead, I heard Benny’s fabulous follow- 
up. 

“All right. P'll tell you what I'll do. Lend 
me your yarmulka and I will be the first 
Jewish boy to walk the streets of the East 
Bronx in a skullcap.” 

I dug into my back pants pocket and 
handed Benny my yarmulka. 

“Okay, Bigshot,” I whined. “You wear 
it downstairs, and don’t take it off. I'll be 
watching you from up here. And when you 
get back, you’ve got to tell me everything 
that happened to you. Everything.” 

Benny snatched the skullcap from my 
hands and set it solidly on his head. Then 
he hopped from the fire escape back into 
the front room and ran down the long hall. 

In a few minutes, I saw him strolling out 
of our house, his head still covered. He 
walked towards the curb and the long line 
of people seated on the empty fruit crates. 
Proudly, he passed in review before them. 
A few faces followed him and then turned 
towards each other. 

Then he idled down the avenue and 
stopped for a few seconds in front of the 
candy store. One of the kids, banging the 
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glass-top of the polly-seed machine, waved 
to him and Benny waved back. I saw him 
finally turn down the hill on 164th Street. 

A few minutes passed before I spotted 
him again, coming up crowded 163rd Street, 
where the cross-town trolley ran. His head 
was still covered. He was ambling along the 
avenue and nodding to several passers-by. 
As he re-entered our building, I saw that his 
head was still covered. 

Now he was back on the fire escape and 
handed me my yarmulka. I was bursting 
with questions. Benny’s answers were casual. 

“Well, how did it go... ?” 

“There was nothing to it.” 

“What did the people in front of the 
house say... ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then, how did they look at you?” 

“Just like always.” 

“What happened at the candy store?” 

“Oh, Blacky asked where you were.” 
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“How about Sol. What did he say?” 

“He was too busy filling ice cups.” 

“And Gold the grocer?” 

“He just kept sitting on the milk can in 
front of his store.” 

“Don’t tell me the kids at the corner 
didn’t say anything about it.” 

“They were all splashing in front of the 
pump.” 

“Benny, you mean to say you walked 
around our whole block wearing a yarmulka 
and not a single person said anything about 
ers 

“That’s right. No one even said a word 
about it...” 

Now, who can tell? If I had faced up to 
the challenge of my brother Benny twenty- 
five years ago, I might be a prominent 
Rabbi in America today, instead of going 
back again and again to those childhood 
days, which held so much hope, so much 
promise. 





TO TONY 


By HitoE Marx 


And one day, one sudden and wonderful day, 
He had enough of the fear and the sorrow. 
He picked them up and threw them away, 
And started towards tomorrow. 


There were trains and ships, and the air felt clear, 
There were roads, and the feet got tired. 

There was sometimes a faint remembrance of fear — 
And he gripped his gun that was always near, 


And fired. 


He fired at something that had no name; 
Something that no-one could quite describe. 
It was made of injustice, of fear, of shame, 
Of hate, superstition, and wrongful blame, 
And of great big words used for bribe. 


And he walked, and he sang, and he was not alone, 
And he carefully guarded his gun. 

And once in a while he would pick up a stone 

Like a boy named David had done. . . . 














HE JEws, who have for centuries ar- 
ticulated their Exile in varying tones 
of horror and fascination, never have 
produced a more complex voice than that of 
Franz Kafka. Yet because of its particular 
mixed horror and fascination, Kafka’s is the 
most dangerous as well as the most beautiful 
voice of post-religious Jewry. Although he 
refined the torments of Exile almost to the 
breaking pitch at which art is more real 
than reality, and although his prose con- 
denses the bitterness of it with such genius 
that one no longer minds the fact that as 
aesthetic experience it is essentially unpleas- 
ant, neither the torment nor the bitterness 
lead anywhere. The religiosity of Kafka’s 
vision of Exile would be credible if it fore- 
saw some end. But no Return closes off 
Kafka’s exilic perspective. Repentance gives 
way to despair, and there is no moral intel- 
ligence to be extracted from Kafka—except 
a genius for patience. 


Kafka could not have been a writer with- 
out being Jewish. Being Jewish compelled 
him to write, for in his writing he could 
examine his peculiar condition, and relate 
it to the condition of the world. The art of 
Franz Kafka was a lifetime of theoretical 
psychoanalysis, but without practical thera- 
peutic conclusion. Without this acute 
analytic sense of the two-sidedness of his 
condition, it is doubtful whether the author 
of a story such as The Burrow, so intolerably 
near the boundary of madness and truth, 
could have withstood the schizoid tenden- 
cies psychiatrically inclined readers easily 
discover in his major characters. As a writer 
Kafka could never resolve his Jewish condi- 
tion; it was the source of his inspiration. 
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By SUSAN SONTAG 


Had he ever resolved it, he might have 
ceased to be a writer. 


Kafka’s monstrous stories of animal life, 
the abstract quality of his humans, all point 
to the meaningfulness of evil and the sec- 
ondary constructed character of good. In 
this Kafka surely opposes the traditional 
religious point of view, as he does also in 
his collapse of human freedom into rudder- 
less drifting—a standard image of unbelief 
employed effectively at the end of his great 
parable of alienation, The Hunter Gracchus, 

It is not surprising that Kafka was inter- 
ested in the Kabbalist doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls. A doctrine that traced 
stages in the soul’s exile—the fearful image 
of the soul wandering through time as an 
outcast, precluding either rebirth or even 
admission to hell—came closest to some 
sense of the absolute exile that Kafka’s mind 
(maturing just before the final period of 
European Jewish history) could easily em- 
brace. What was, however, to the Kabbalists 
a nightmare became for Kafka a straight- 
forward and plain daytime reality. Cut off 
from the religious ending in reconciliation 
with God and return to the homeland, the 
Jewish drama of Exile was left suspended 
by Kafka in what he considered its ever- 
present state. The “absolute homelessness” 
that was, as Prof. Scholem tells us in his 
masterful book on Jewish Mysticism, “the 
sinister Jewish symbol of absolute Godless- 
ness,” Kafka treated as the ordinary and 
unalterable condition of modern life. The 
image Kafka chose constantly to project was 
not that of union with God but of a perma- 
nent and interior Galut (in the active sense 
of “banishment”). He spurned the difficult 
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balance between estrangement and recon- 
ciliation under which the Jews—by the 
advantage of the Law, which is the promise 
that will ultimately destroy the condition of 
exile—may be said to live. For Kafka the 
Law is a yoke, mitigating the Exile with 
illusions of mitigation; he hated the law and 
felt estranged from it. 

Both higher worlds (The Castle) and 
lower (his animal kingdoms) are great ab- 
stractions—and, because they are abstract, 
felt as burdens. The Kafkean conscious- 
ness lies suspended and quiet between two 
worlds, in this irresolute one which is simply 
a void between the higher and the lower 
possibilities. Throughout Kafka’s specula- 
tions there is little concerning an end to 
this condition of being in-between, in con- 
trast to the Jewish doctrine in which an 
end is always projected. In fact Franz Kafka 
may be said to have inverted the entire Jew- 
ish meaning of Exile. As a writer, Kafka 
reassessed Exile and gave it a positive and 
final value. 

Thus, although Kafka shared the funda- 
mental Jewish pre-occupation with Exile, he 
did so from the wrong side, so to speak. It 
is as if the wandering in the desert was the 
great event, as if coming to the borders of 
the homeland was the end not the begin- 
ning of Jewish history. Kafka transformed 
every man into a Moses, fortunately dead 
just at the point where he might have dis- 
covered his mistake and had to take up his 
wanderings again. The will of God has been 
cut off from a purpose in life, as Kafka sees 
it. Kafka’s terror and submission before 
God's will is the unbelieving temper savor- 
ing its own defeat, and yet unable to go 
beyond defeat to reconciliation with the 
victor. “If only the victor were more gener- 
ous,” Kafka seems to say. “If only the rela- 
tion between God and man could possibly 
be made reciprocal.” Kafka would have 
dearly liked to believe; he was interested in 
God, but he could not believe even for a 
moment that God was interested in him. 
This destroyed any chance of belief. 

Current notions of Kafka’s Jewish religi- 
osity therefore must be taken with some 
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caution. Certainly Kafka wrote in a con- 
sciously Jewish — almost mock Hebrew — 
style. His stories have the prime Hebrew 
characteristic of starkness and profound sim- 
plicity. But it would be unfair to accept the 
Jewish style and problem and from this leap 
to an assumption of Kafka’s Jewish religious 
consecration. Far from being a religious 
prophet, Kafka was the highest representa- 
tive of Jewish atheism. To be on the edge 
of faith is not a variety of faith, although it 
may be the premonitory stage. Only by a 
sort of exegetical acrobatics by which figures 
such as Joyce and Baudelaire have been 
transformed into paragons of Catholic piety 
can Kafka be read into the canon of Jewish 
prophecy. Of the two types of prophecies— 
those of woe and those of bliss—Kafka knew 
only the former, while Jewish prophecy 
could not have persisted without the latter. 

That Kafka rejected assimilation, and 
therefore cut himself off from the liberal 
and secular reconciliation the world for a 
time offered to the Jew, does not mean, as 
some Jewish commentators have tried to 
make out, that he accepted the old faith. 
Kafka’s nostalgia for normalcy was a part 
of his literary posture, the basis of his rela- 
tion to his material. On the other hand, he 
feared even a posthumous normalcy and 
integration, as we know from his order to 
destroy his manuscripts—an order which his 
literary executor happily ignored. Kafka 
would never have enjoyed his present safe 
celebrity. But precisely this ambivalence 
towards his origins and his work, toward the 
sickness and the cure transformed into 
symptom, permitted him to realize those 
vertiginous statements of unity in tension 
that have made him the greatest of modern 
Jewish writers. 

Because Kafka is a modern mind, his 
clarity is limited wholly to this world. The 
aesthetic excellence of his werk depends 
upon, as he intimated, his prior ethical re- 
jection of this world. Thus he collects 
Reflections on Sin, but has none to gather 
on Redemption. His rhetoric is resonant 
with orthodoxy, but his doctrine is implic- 
itly heretical. Kafka’s first “reflection” is 
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almost a parody of religious hope: “The 
true way,” he tells us, “is along a rope that 
is not spanned high in the air, but only just 
above the ground. It seems intended more 
to cause stumbling than to be walked along.” 
To conceive of “the true way” causing our 
stumblings, and not as accidental and of a 
lower order of events, breathes the most 
ancient heresy into the Jewish point of view 
—and for that matter, into the Christian. 

On the level of his life rather than his 
writing, Kafka exhibited his heretical temper 
in his rejection of marriage. Indeed, he 
writes in his painful Letter to his Father 
that he is “intellectually incapable of marry- 
ing.” Notice the word “intellectual.” It is 
the thought of marriage—of such commit- 
ments in the world as it is and ever will be 
—that makes Kafka “stagger about in de- 
spair.” Yet he considered that to have a 
family was “the highest thing that one 
could achieve.” Unfortunately, the world of 
“achievement” was not for him. That was 
the world of his Father, the world of nor- 
malcy for which he felt such nostalgia and 
yet could accept barely enough to live. 
Kafka loved largely by letter, and only near 
the end of his brief unquiet life, dying of 
tuberculosis, did he find a regular and ma- 
ternal love. This final coupling of death and 
love links Kafka’s biography with the inte- 
rior life of the world, as he saw it. Thus 
experiencing the limits of love in loving, 
Kafka’s Letters to Milena are full of tender 
and ingenious insights into why their love 
must end—not the least of which was that 
she was not a Jewess. 

Yet if Kafka was not a Jew in the ordinary 
sense, he was perhaps the most representa- 
tive one. His Conversations with a youthful 
admirer, Gustav Janouch (published re- 
cently in this country by Praeger), contain 
new evidence of representativeness. Living 
as he did between the ghetto and the world, 
it was the ghetto—the place where the holy 
community was last intact—that received his 
nostalgia. 

“T should like to run to those poor Jews 
of the Ghetto, kiss the hem of their coats, 
and say not a word. I should be completely 


happy if only they would endure my pres- 
ence in silence.” Young Janouch asked: 
“Are you so lonely?” And Kafka nodded and 
said “I am as lonely as—as Franz Kafka.” 
No writer was ever more haunted by a past, 
nor more unconvinced by the openness of 
the present. “In us it still lives—the dark 
corners, the secret alleys, shuttered windows, 
squalid courtyards, rowdy pubs and sinister 
inns. We walk through the broad streets of 
the newly built town. But our steps and 
our glances are uncertain. Inside we tremble 
just as before in the ancient streets of our 
misery. Our heart knows nothing of the 
slum clearance that has been achieved. . . . 
With our eyes open we walk through a 
dream: ourselves only a ghost of a vanished 
age.” 

Thus Kafka diagnosed in his own image 
the miserable inner world of the emanci- 
pated Jewish intellectual and for this sort 
he was undoubtedly correct. Remarking on 
the unhappiness of Heinrich Heine, Kafka 
said: “The Germans reproached him and 
still reproach him for being a Jew, and 
nevertheless he is a German, what is more 
a little German, who is in conflict with 
Jewry. That is what is so typically Jewish 
about him.” 

Zionism did provide a limit to Kafka’s 
estrangement, a sort of theoretical home- 
coming game. But he died in 1924, before 
the nationalist therapy could be seriously 
enforced upon him. And no other therapy 
could have interested him, although perhaps 
even this one would have failed. In Eretz 
Yisroel Franz Kafka might have still found 
himself a Jew, this time among Israelis. For 
Kafka was willing to call his own unresolv- 
able state of mind a kind of illness. But he 
wanted it understood that the illness was 
no ordinary thing, accessible to the treat- 
ments of petty new sciences. If this sense 
of estrangement was illness, it was not per- 
sonal but the objectively ill condition of 
life in his time and place. He considered 
the therapeutic share of psychoanalysis to 
be “a hopeless error.” Trying to explain his 
own suffering, he wrote in one of his late 
letters to Milena: “All these so-called ill- 
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nesses, sad as they may appear are matters 
of faith, efforts of souls in distress to find 
moorings in some maternal soil; thus psycho- 
analysis also considers the origin of religions 
to be nothing but what (in its opinion) 
causes the ‘illnesses’ of the individual. Now- 
adays, of course, we generally lack a sense of 
religious community; the sects are countless 
and confined to single individuals.” No one 
—not even Freud himself—has given a more 
profound or concise definition of the neu- 
rotic personality of our time, one that 
indeed breaks through the limitations of 
psychoanalysis. In this passage Kafka reached 
the most explicit statement he ever made 
on the sickness of society, and implicitly 
explains why there can be no individual cure 
for himself. 

It was Kafka’s genius to see the Jew as 
the sick man of western culture, the measure 
of its disintegration. To have done so much 
and no more would have been an achieve- 
ment of the first order. But Kafka went 
further; he universalized the Jew, so that his 
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specific experience of Jewish alienation has 
come to organize the insight of the non- 
Jewish sensibility as well. Indeed, as a great 
Jewish mind, it is Kafka’s destiny to speak 
chiefly to non-Jews. His abstraction of the 
Jewish condition into the condition of hu- 
manity as such puts him in the ambiguous 
position he himself reserved for a great 
German-Jewish actor of the day, Rudolph 
Schildkraut. One may as well say of Kafka 
that “he is a great actor. But is he a great 
Jewish actor? In my opinion this is doubtful. 
Kafka acts . . . in German for everyone, he 
is not an expressly Jewish actor. He is a 
borderline case, an intermediary. He en- 
larges the horizon of non-Jews, without 
illuminating the existence of the Jews them- 
selves.” 

Yet because he abstracted the Jewish 
question into the question of humanity, 
Kafka populated the world with Jews and 
in capacious imagination the Exile has en- 
larged to its true size and become every- 
body’s homeland. 





Israel is not indifferent to the ideological conflict which is being waged simul- 


taneously with the political and military rivalry of nations. Its devotion to the 


values of human freedom, freedom of thought and spirit, freedom of choice and 


criticism, freedom of creation and work, is ingrained in its character and spiritual 


heredity. It is this devotion that gave Jews the moral courage to defy every oppres- 


sion and coercion, even when essayed by the lords of mighty physical forces. We 


are the one nation without entourage of partners in race, religion or language, that 


has stood for thousands of years in its splendid but tragic isolation, and, as if that 


were not enough, was dispersed among all people and in all lands. That is why, 


more than any other people, we long for a government of freedom, wherein every 


man may live, work and behave according to his own way and conscience, without 


hurt to the freedom of his fellow-man. Totalitarian government, of whatever 


brand, is deadly poison to the survival of Jews in their dispersion. International 


totalitarian ambitions endanger the survival of the Jewish State. Of both, Israel 


is an implacable foe. 


Rebirth and Destiny Of Israel, by David Ben Gurion 
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Africa were a dead limb on the body of 

the Jewish people, contacts with Jews 
in other countries were few. Even after the 
French occupation of Algeria in 1830, Tu- 
nisia in 1882, and Morocco in 1912, only 
simplified reactions came to the fore. Some 
French visitors, of whom the painter Dela- 
croix may serve as an example, saw in the 
Jews of these regions a ragged but pictur- 
esque remnant of biblical beauty. Delacroix’ 
painting “Jewish Wedding in Morocco” is 
a perfect record of days gone by. Others, 
whose opinions are classically, if unpleas- 
antly, expressed in Charles de Foucauld’s 
Reconnaissance au Maroc (Paris, 1888), 
were less romantically inclined, and viewed 
them with contempt. French Jews felt that 
kinship bonds imposed the duty “to do 
something about it.” French citizenship was 
granted to the Jews of Algeria through the 
efforts of Adolphe Cremieux, a network of 
schools was erected by the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle, and the French language and 
Parisian libertinism was rapidly adopted by 
the emerging bourgeoisie and the ambitious 
young intellectuals. 


Fs MANY CENTURIES, the Jews of North 


It took the shock experience of World 
War II to change the picture radically. 
Now, since the number of the Central and 
East European Jewries have diminished, the 
older Oriental Jewish communities once 
again have assumed a role of vital impor- 
tance in the balance sheet of Jewish exist- 
ence. North African Jewry is the only one 
among the larger Oriental communities that 
is likely to remain intact in its present en- 
vironment. It is small wonder, therefore, 
that American Jewish organizations have 
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applied themselves to North Africa with a 
vengeance. The Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, ORT and OSE, in cooperation with the 
“Alliance,” have devoted much effort to the 
problems of health, education, and voca- 
tional training, with telling effect. Hadassah 
and other Zionist organizations consider 
North Africa a major recruiting area for the 
State of Israel. 


In spite of these incentives, our knowl- 
edge of these regions remains inadequate. 
Up to now, no major work in English has 
appeared that is satisfactory, but a French 
author, Andre Chouraqui, has written two 
excellent books,):? which we here discuss. 
M. Chouraqui, a native of Algeria, is the 
Assistant Secretary General of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle and Secretary General 
of the Society of Jewish Studies and of the 
Council for Jewish Education and Culture 
in France. The first named of his books is 
not only the newest but also the most com- 
prehensive and, apart from Rabbi Maurice 
Eisendrath’s earlier study, the only available 
work on the history and sociology of the 
Jews of North Africa as a whole. The second 
book, published earlier, is restricted to Mo- 
rocco geographically and to the legal and 
social status of the Jews of Morocco. A con- 
cise summary of this book is available at the 
American Jewish Committee.* This English 


1. Chouraqui, Andre. Marche Vers L’Occident 
—Les Juifs D’Afrique Du Nord. Paris. Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1952. P. 398. 


2. Chouraqui, Andre. La Condition Juridique 
De L'Israelite Marocain. Paris. Publie par 1’Alliance 
Israelite Universelle. Presses du Livre Francais. 1950. 
P. 289. 


3. Chouraqui, Andre. The Social and Legal 
Status of the Jews of French Morocco. New York. 
The American Jewish Committee. No Date. P. 42. 
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abridgement represents an excellent editorial 
effort, but sacrifices flavor to brevity. 


In the first chapter, M. Chouraqui retraces 
Jewish life in North Africa through the cen- 
turies. Two basic facts emerge: One is the 
common fate which makes the North Afn- 
can Jewish communities appear as one single 
community, and the second is the diversity 
of origin and tradition within these com- 
munities. In the last chapter, the author 
attempts a cultural analysis of these diversi- 
ties, presenting a brief but fascinating ex- 
position of the oriental, Spanish, mystical, 
popular, Arabo-Berber and modern trends 
and influences in North African Judaism. 
It appears that the Jewish community of 
North Africa, while until recently living in 
complete seclusion and preserving the oldest 
features of Jewish customs and rituals with 
great fidelity, at the same time is one of the 
most perfectly acculturated Jewries on record. 
This is strikingly obvious in their adherence 
to a cult of saints, a trait which they share 
with North African Islam. Indeed, North 
African Judaism is totally mystical in char- 
acter, a sort of Chassidism, as it were, with- 
out bounds and counterpoise. 


In the three intervening chapters, the 
author narrates the modern history of the 
Jews of Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco under 
French occupation, and describes the pres- 
ent demographic structure of the Jewish 
populations. The accounts which he gives 
of the teeming North African Ghetto, the 
Moroccan Mellah, and the Tunisian Hara, 
and of housing conditions, beggary, prosti- 
tution, delinquency and rudimentary social 
hygiene is competent and impressive with- 
out being emotional. The filth, stench and 
degradation of Jewish life in the captivity of 
Islam emerges with overwhelming force. 

Algeria is the most progressive area. In 
Morccco the Jews are still the subjects of 
the Sultan under Islamic law, retaining me- 
dieval features side by side with modern 
developments. Tunisia holds an intermedi- 
ate rank. In the large Algerian communities 
of Algiers and Oran, assimilation of the 
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corrosive type is the order of the day. It 
remains to be seen whether the organization 
of the Council of Jewish Communities in 
Algeria and the creation of a Rabbinical 
Seminary will re-invigorate the expression of 
survivalist tendencies and stem the tide. 
The urge to become free men and women, 
which is the attraction of French civiliza- 
tion, is sure to remain strong and will break 
down existing legal, social and economic 
obstacles, but the simultaneous evolution 
of new forms of Jewish life and sentiment 
is adding an ingredient which was absent in 
Algeria in the nineteenth century. All this 
coincides with the creation of the State of 
Israel which event, up to now, has carried 
40,000 North African Jews to this newest 
and oldest goal of Jewish aspirations. 


The status of the Jews as Dhimmis 
(protected infidels) under Islamic law, the 
partial introduction of French law, and the 
partial retention of Rabbinic laws is very 
complicated. The picture of continued in- 
efficiency and corruption in indigenous Mo- 
roccan institutions should caution anybody 
who otherwise might sympathize with native 
aspirations of political independence against 
hastening this end. French legal and ad- 
ministrative thinking is characterized by 
conflicting tendencies. The military admin- 
istrators that France has sent to the area 
have attempted to “preserve native institu- 
tions,” thereby retarding institutional prog- 
tess among both Moslems and Jews. 


One can say that the two books of M. 
Chouraqui give us both a depth dimension 
of Jewish history and the prospect of a new 
unity of the Jewish people. They are clearly 
written and amply documented. The author 
mentions the deplorable lack of a North 
African Jewish ethnology. He points to the 
character of Jewish topics as borderline top- 
ics and postulates a comparative investiga- 
tion into the beliefs and practices of Berbers 
and Jews, and of specifically North African 
Jewish practices as against universally ac- 
cepted Jewish practices. It seems that M. 
Chouraqui is an exponent of the younger 
generation in the “Alliance” which strives 
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to combine vigorous prosecution of the goal 
of complete emancipation in the legal, polit- 
ical and economic spheres with a positive 
Jewish attitude in the realm of social and 
cultural institutions. This tendency is healthy 
and its further development worthy of atten- 
tion. 

M. Chouraqui almost omits treatment of 
the precarious position of the Jews of North 
Africa between the French and Moslem 
political camps and within the system of 
French parties and movements, including 
Communism. Political decisions will be the 
ultimate arbiter of the fate of the Jews of 
North Africa. With Tunisia on the thresh- 
old of autonomy within the French Union 
and Morocco in bloody turmoil but on the 
move toward the same ultimate goal, the 
question arises whether the Jews of these 
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countries can disentangle themselves both 
from memories of ancient bondage and from 
teliance on French protection, to become 
free citizens of regenerated indigenous states. 
The further question arises whether the 
Moslems will accept the Jews in a status of 
equality. In this respect, the example of 
Tunisia will be of the utmost importance 
for Jewish-Arab relations everywhere. No 
doubt, emigration to Israel will receive a 
new impetus, but it would be disastrous if 
circumstances were to lead to mass panic 
and the exodus of entire communities. A 
vigorous Jewish settlement in North Africa 
will be needed in the future as a vital link 
between the European and Islamic civiliza- 
tions and likewise as an outpost of Israel in 
the wider Mediterranean world to which 
Israel belongs. 





ENRICO GLICENSTEIN 


Happy is he who looks only into his work 
to know if it will succeed, never into the 
times or the public opinion; and who writes 
from the love of imparting certain thoughts 
and not from the necessity of sale— who 
writes always to the unknown friend. 

—Emerson, in his Journals 





the contemporary writer must direct his 

work, but no one more desperately re- 
quires that unknown friend than the Jewish 
writer who addresses himself to his fellow 
Jews. There has existed a legend of long 
standing on the theme of Jewish illiteracy 
which has been casting a dark shadow on 
the American Jewish community, which re- 
cently celebrated its tercentenary. Its most 
eloquent exponent has been Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn, who wrote more than five years ago, 
“As I have said and written a hundred times, 
what must be broken down is the illiteracy 
and pride in that very illiteracy of the vast 
masses of American Jews.” In his more re- 
cent volume, The American Jew, Lewisohn 
expanded on the legend. “Where,” he asked, 
“is the creative Jewish thinker or artist to 
find his audience in America? There is as 
yet no audience, because there is as yet no 
community. The Jewish publishing houses 
hesitate to accept Jewish books because 
there is no sale for them.” 

This theme has been repeated through 
the years and this writer, since 1949, has 
been polling general and Jewish publishers 
on their Jewish book sales in an attempt to 
determine the facts, to sense the trends and 
to judge the complaints of publishers, au- 
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By HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


thors and critics, all of whom have vested 
interests in the published book. In 1949, I 
wrote to more than a score of publishers to 
ferret out the actual sales figures of their 
major books of Jewish interest. I wanted to 
know just how many copies of certain books 
of Jewish content actually had been sold. 
Included in this list were novels, short story 
collections, books on Israel, Zionism, anti- 
Semitism and other themes of special Jewish 
concern. Naturally, not all the publishers 
replied and a handful stated that it was 
against their policy to divulge sales statistics. 
But most cooperated. 

In 1951, I again contacted the publishers 
—this time three dozen of them—and col- 
lected sales figures on the more recent books 
as well as additional statistics on the pre- 
viously-published volumes. In early 1952 I 
canvassed the publishers a third time, and 
emphasized titles on Israel, Zionism and the 
Middle East. My fourth survey has now 
been completed. The statistics which follow, 
therefore, include most of the outstanding 
Jewish books of the past five years, with 
progressive reports on the sales of the books 
themselves and the reactions of the pub- 
lishers to the reception of the titles. 

To begin with, I asked for sales figures on 
many volumes which, although they are of 
Jewish interest, undoubtedly have been 
bought and read by non-Jews. Gentleman’s 
Agreement by Laura Z. Hobson is certainly 
the kind of novel that Christian readers 
picked up, yet many Jews must have read 
it as well. The same holds true for Philip 
Bernstein’s What the Jews Believe or John 
Hersey’s The Wall and the countless writ- 
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ings on Israel that have poured off the 
presses. But in analyzing a cross-section of 
books which would or should attract Jewish 
readers, these titles cannot be omitted. 
Further, it has been the contention of many 
Jewish publishers that a book with a Jewish 
theme is a “kiss of death,” for it does not 
interest non-Jews and indifferent Jews will 
not purchase it. Thus I have included vari- 
ous works of fiction which are Jewish in 
approach or content, to discover the extent 
of their sales. 

In the light of general book sales, the 
figures collected in this survey show that 
books of Jewish interest are bought in as 
great if not a greater degree than books 
aimed at the general reader. Of course, some 
publishers and editors insist that Jews should 
do better by books than other people. But 
in more realistic terms, here is how Jewish 
books sold in 1949. (I shall then refer to 
the 1951, 1952 and 1954 statistics, in order.) 

As of June, 1949, the most popular Jewish 
book was Gentleman’s Agreement, which, 
at that time, had sold some 200,000 in the 
original Simon and Schuster edition and 
1,026,039 through the Dollar Book Club. 
That made a total of some 1,250,000 copies 
in hard-cover editions. Add to this the fact 
that the novel was serialized in a mass- 
circulation magazine and transformed into 
a successful movie, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that in this instance a Jewish 
theme was helpful rather than harmful to 
the sale of the book. 

There were other optimistic statistics in 
that early survey. Norman Katkov and 
Arthur Miller, both then comparatively 
unknown, published first novels. Katkov’s 
Eagle at My Eyes, a novel concerned with 
intermarriage, sold 30,000 copies, and Mil- 
ler’s Focus, a novel on anti-Semitism, sold 
22,000 copies. Years later, both books ap- 
peared in 25-cent editions. Peony, by Pearl 
Buck, which dealt with Chinese Jews, sold 
42,850 copies in the original John Day edi- 
tion and another half-million in a Literary 
Guild edition. 

Palestine was not then as prominently in 
the news as it was a few years later, although 
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the state already had been established. But 
it takes a long time to write a novel and in 
1949 few fictional works on Israel delineated 
Israel. Rather, they were based on life in 
Palestine and the Jewish Yishuv there. Ar- 
thur Koestler’s Thieves in the Night had 
marked up more than 80,000 sales and 
Meyer Levin’s brief My Father’s House had 
sold 11,250 copies. 

Even in 1949, there was a revival of inter- 
est in Sholom Aleichem. Crown published 
and promoted vigorously a collection of 
twenty-seven Sholom Aleichem stories under 
the title of The Old Country, and followed 
it up with Tevye’s Daughters. The Old 
Country became an immediate best-seller, 
going over the 45,000 mark and the Tevye 
volume sold more than 13,000 within two 
months. At that time, too, Maurice Samuel’s 
The World of Sholom Aleichem had also 
sold more than 13,000 copies. Even now, 
Sholom Aleichem is a good seller. Adven- 
tures of Mottel, the Cantor’s Son sold some 
10,000 copies before its publisher, Henry 
Schuman, joined the Abelard Press. 

That first novels of Jewish interest sold 
poorly indicates only that the Jewish book 
follows the same path as the general volume. 
In the main, first novels are financial fail- 
ures. Thus, when Isaac Rosenfeld’s Passage 
from Home and Abraham Bernstein’s Home 
is the Hunted sold about 1,500 copies apiece, 
it proved only that these novelists, like hun- 
dreds of other writers, did not attract a 
large audience with their first novel. Van- 
guard was unwilling to divulge the sales 
figures of Saul Bellow’s The Victim, a novel 
on anti-Semitism. Obviously, it failed to sell, 
in spite of fine notices. But Bellow’s The 
Adventures of Augie March became a na- 
tional best-seller. The Victim was a first 
novel; Augie March wasn’t. Had it come 
first, who knows? 

As for short story collections, which sell 
notoriously poorly, statistics obtained on 
Jewish collections showed that these books 
did no worse than general anthologies or 
collections. The World is a Wedding by 
Delmore Schwartz, When I Was a Boy in 
Boston by Charles Angoff and Act of Faith 
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by Irwin Shaw, all sold between 3,500 and 
3,700 copies. This figure is about average for 
short stories, no matter who writes them, 
or what subject he chooses. 

Books difficult to classify, like A Treasury 
of Jewish Folklore by Nathan Ausubel, 
Prince of the Ghetto by Maurice Samuel 
and Blessed is the Match by Marie Syrkin 
were also included in the 1949 survey. At 
that time, Ausubel’s Treasury had sold 
55,400 copies. Since then it has gone into 
what Crown calls “its thirteenth large print- 
ing.” Surely, this bears out the contention 
that a Jewish book, properly promoted, can 
be sold to large numbers of people. 

Marie Syrkin’s Blessed is the Match was 
bound to have a disappointing sale, I had 
been told. “Jews won’t read it because they 
are tired about reading tragic tales con- 
cerning refugees and Palestine.” The same 
prophets guessed wrong years later on The 
Wall and Anne Frank’s diary. The 1949 
figures indicated that at least 17,000 copies 
of the Syrkin book were sold. As for the 
Maurice Samuel study on Peretz, Prince of 
the Ghetto, it sold 14,400 copies. When 
Samuel produced a historical novel called 
Web of Lucifer, it did no better over the 
years than his book on Peretz. 

In the 1951 survey, new titles accumu- 
lated, some of them rather important bocks 
and it is interesting to see how they fitted 
into the previous selling pattern. By and 
large, sales remained constant; that is, some 
books attained heavy sales, many maintain- 
ing an average of 5,000-6,000 copies, and a 
few dipping to low figures. 

So excellent a book as Maurice Samuel’s 
The Gentleman and the Jew, sold 6,000 
copies. As it was written by one of the out- 
standing Jewish writers now on the literary 
scene and was published by Knopf, this 
6,000 figure was disappointing. But, if one 
were to consider the Samuel volume a spe- 
cialized one, issued by, say, a university 
press, its sale would then have been consid- 
ered a high one. Other books issued in this 
period support the contention that Jewish 
titles moved as well as others. For example, 
Arnold Forster’s A Measure of Freedom, an 
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ADL report on bias in the United States, 
hit the best-seller lists with 24,000 copies. 
Likewise, Philip Bernstein’s What the Jews 
Believe, in less than a two-month period, 
sold 33,250. Since then it has gone over the 
75,000 mark: Meyer Levin’s In Search ex- 
hausted a printing of 10,000 and Abraham 
J. Heschel’s Man Is Not Alone, a serious 
work of theology, sold more than 6,000 
copies by late 1951 and more than 9,000 
to date. 

Even fiction, which has slipped consider- 
ably in sales during the past five years, has 
done as well, or as poorly, in Jewish books 
as in others. Many of the statistics collected 
in 1951 were re-examined in the recent sur- 
vey I completed. 

John Hersey’s The Wall, sold, by mid- 
1951, more than 90,000 copies in the regular 
trade edition and a few hundred thousand 
in the Book-of-the-Month Club edition. It 
tanked with the top national sellers and 
received a tremendous and favorable press. 
More recently, Knopf informed me that its 
total sale thus far has been 100,500 copies. 
John Ware, of Pocket Books, said that The 
Wall was one of his firm’s most prominent 
titles and was expected to find hundreds of 
thousands of new readers in a paperback 
fifty-cent edition. 

Stephen Longstreet’s The Pedlocks, a 
novel about a Jewish family, had done pass- 
ably well in the 1951 survey, selling 6,700 
in a $3.50 cloth edition and 15,309 in a 
$1.00 edition issued by Simon and Schuster. 
It was the first novel published by a major 
house at the time that was promoted solely 
as a Jewish work of fiction. The many ads 
of the book carried drawings of the leading 
characters in the story, calling them Jewish 
and, indeed, emphasizing it. More recent 
figures of The Pedlocks sales are more re- 
warding. In its trade edition, it has sold 
10,000 copies; its $1.00 edition has sold 
19,785, and in a Pocket Book issue it has 
soared beyond the 300,000 mark. 

Simon and Schuster, successful with Long- 
street’s novel, also published two humorous 
books by Ethel Rosenberg: Go Fight City 
Hall and Uncle Julius and the Angel with 
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Heartburn. Together, they sold far more 
than 25,000 copies, which indicates that the 
audience for such volumes is alive and is 
only to be sought out. 

The 1951 survey indicated that Jewish 
book sales were, on the average, higher than 
Jewish publishers and critics suspected. In 
checking on the sales figures of some twenty- 
five titles issued within the last year or so, 
I have found that many have done surpris- 
ingly well. Samuel Ornitz’s Bride of the 
Sabbath, published with fanfare by Rine- 
hart, sold more than 6,000 copies, which is 
not at all bad considering that the novel 
was negatively reviewed in Jewish circles. 
David Miller’s The Chain and the Link, a 
long narrative of Jewish life in Europe, went 
into two printings, sold 8,000 copies for 
World and another 3,200 for the Jewish 
Book Guild. Initially, I had heard that Mil- 
ler’s work had sold poorly. Few first novels, 
however, do as well. 

Little, Brown, which has been publishing 
more Jewish fiction than any other trade 
publisher, has had success as well as a num- 
ber of surprising failures. James Yaffe, whose 
short stories, Poor Cousin Evelyn, and first 
novel, The Good-for-Nothing, won much 
critical attention, has had less luck with the 
buying public. The collection of stories sold 
only 1,764 copies and was soon remaindered, 
or dumped, on the book market. His novel 
has had a similar reception, for it has sold, 
to date, 2,289 copies. Little, Brown has done 
better with Peter Martin’s The Landsmen, 
selling 6,267 copies, and less well with Mi- 
chael Blankfort’s Israel novel, The Juggler, 
selling only 4,385 copies. This, in the face 
of a Jewish Book Council Award as the best 
Jewish novel of the year. 

Another prize-winning book, The Guilt 
Makers by David Weiss, has had an extra- 
ordinary story. It was published by Rinehart 
as the first winner of a $5,000 Frieder Lit- 
erary Award for the best book in English on 
a Jewish theme. The contest was sponsored 
by the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. Because of the award and the gentle 
treatment the novel received at the hands 
of sympathetic reviewers, The Guilt Makers, 
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a bad book, received more than its share of 
notice and publicity. Nevertheless, it sold 
only 2,025 copies which, in this instance, is 
a tribute to the good taste of the American 
reading public. Perhaps this is a good place 
to state that a number of the books under 
discussion have sold poorly and that the 
reason might very well be that it was no 
more than they deserved. 

Other fiction sales kept pace with general 
book sales. Illes Kaczer’s The Siege, a so- 
berly written, panoramic novel of Hungarian 
Jewish life of an earlier generation, sold 
5,000 copies, which is a considerable show- 
ing for an unknown author on an intensely 
Jewish theme. For that matter, A. M. Klein’s 
complex, experimental The Second Scroll, 
sold 5,000 copies, which is more than two- 
and-a-half times the sales of The Guilt 
Makers. 

Books on Israel are quite another matter. 
They have not done well. It is not difficult 
to find reasons for this. The Jewish reading 
public, at which most of these volumes have 
been aimed, has probably been super-satu- 
tated by the material on Israel in the daily 
and periodical press, by the constant stream 
of Israeli visitors, by the propaganda cam- 
paigns of the United Jewish Appeal, the 
Israel Bond Drive and countless other cam- 
paigns. The deadly barrage of speeches heard 
at numberless conventions, rallies and mass 
meetings, plus the publication of booklets, 
pamphlets, brochures and books, have made 
this public far more resistant to additional 
material on Israel than publishers imagine. 
Add to this the fact that many of the books 
have been potboilers and/or dated reports 
by hasty journalists, and it is sometimes re- 
markable that so many books have sold so 
well. Nevertheless, even the good ones have 
fared badly. 

A typical illustration follows. Eugene 
Healy of W. W. Norton, publishers of J. C. 
Hurewitz’s sober and fine The Struggle for 
Palestine, wrote as follows: “We published 
J. C. Hurewitz’s The Struggle for Palestine 
in September, 1950. By November, 1951, 
we had sold 939 copies. In November we 
remaindered 1,000 copies at a very reduced 
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rate to one of the large remainder houses. 
As you can see, the Zionist organizations in 
the United States did very little to help us 
put this authoritative book across.” 

The trend remains a consistent one. Ruth 
Gruber’s Destination Palestine, sold some 
10,000 copies, including Jewish Book Guild 
sales, but Israel Without Tears, her next 
book, lively and humorous, sold only 6,000 
copies. It should also be borne in mind that 
the author is a popular lecturer and her vari- 
ous appearances before large Jewish groups 
should have increased the sale of her work. 
Molly Lyons Bar-David, whose My Prom- 
ised Land was published last year managed 
to sell her book with greater success than 
most. A popular lecturer for Hadassah 
women, her book, published by Putnam, 
exhausted a first printing of 7,500 within a 
month of publication. That, however, is the 
exception. 

The rest of the Israel book history is 
lugubrious. Arthur Koestler, whose Thieves 
in the Night was a major best-seller, pub- 
lished a non-fictional work three years later 
called Promise and Fulfilment. Macmillan 
was unwilling to offer sales figures on this 
particular title, but one can imagine how it 
sold for it was speedily remaindered. I. F. 
Stone’s picture-and-text book, This Is Israel, 
did sell more than 30,000 but only after 
intensive promotion among Jewish organiza- 
tions. Many copies, if not most, were sold 
at sharply cut rates. In 1951 another such 
book, Report on Israel by Irwin Shaw and 
Robert Capa, was a resounding failure. In 
spite of the fact that it appeared in a paper- 
back drugstore edition, it did not attain sales 
of even 10,000. Other picture-and-text books 
on Israel also failed to win many readers, 
even when written by writers like Pierre 
van Paassen and photographed by men like 
Herbert Sonnenfeld. 

When Palestine was on everybody’s lips, 
when the market had not yet been saturated, 
some titles attained best-sellerdom. Bartley 
Crum’s Behind the Silken Curtain sold more 
than 100,000 copies, Chaim Weizmann’s 
autobiography Trial and Error sold far more 
than 50,000 copies and James MacDonald’s 
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My Mission in Palestine sold more than 
25,000 copies, a healthy figure. Robert St. 
John, a lecturer like James MacDonald, 
wrote Shalom Means Peace and also sold 
about 25,000 copies. But Kenneth Bilby, 
who did not lecture, had a miserable experi- 
ence with his Israel book, New Star in the 
Near East. It sold a pitiful 4,100 copies. 
Thomas Sugrue, who wrote Watch for the 
Morning a few years before he died, told 
me that he was shocked over the poor sales 
of his book which, incidentally, was con- 
sidered by many reviewers to be an excellent 
volume. It sold 5,460 copies. The Revolt by 
Irgun leader Menachem Begin, sold 2,500 
copies through the trade, 2,000 through 
the Jewish Book Guild and another 1,000 
through an organization. 

Other books on Israel caused distress both 
to authors and publishers, as these statistics 
indicate. A list of seven titles averaged about 
2,000 sales apiece. Moshe Pearlman’s The 
Army of Israel and Paul Steiner’s Israel 
Laughs, sold 2,000 each; Daniel Spicehan- 
dler’s Let My Right Hand Wither, 2,500, 
which includes Jewish Book Guild ales; 
Daniel Frisch’s On the Road to Zion and 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver’s Vision and Victory, 
both published by the Zionist Organization 
of America, had runs of 2,000 and 3,000 
copies respectively and there are plenty left 
of each title. Joseph Dunner’s The Republic 
of Israel, including Jewish Book Guild sales, 
went above 5,000, which is exceptional. 
Lawrence Resner’s Eternal Stranger was well 
below 3,000. 

Once the statistics veer away from Israel, 
the figures perk up. In my most recent sur- 
vey of Jewish non-fiction, I have learned, for 
example, that The Diary of a Young Girl 
by Anne Frank has sold 48,000 copies in a 
Doubleday trade edition, another 27,600 
copies when it was a Book Find Club selec- 
tion and more than 200,000 copies in a 
Pocket Book edition. This, of course, is 
an unusual book with a remarkable his- 
tory. But, like The Wall, it has become 
part of recent American book history. 
Philip Bernstein’s What the Jews Believe 
is another startling illustration of the poten- 
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tial popularity of certain Jewish titles. It 
was more or less inevitable that someone 
else attempt to exploit the market created, 
or found, by Bernstein. And so Rabbi 
Morris N. Kertzer did a somewhat similar 
book for World, following an article in 
Look magazine which was condensed by 
the Reader’s Digest. Rabbi Kertzer’s book, 
What Is a Jew?, has also sold well, although 
it has not attained the eminence of What 
the Jews Believe. Another unusual seller has 
been Hyman Goldin’s Treasury of Jewish 
Holidays, published by Twayne. Including 
Jewish Book Guild sales, it has reached the 
10,000 mark and remains a steady seller. 

Farrar, Straus and Young, who had taken 
over the Schocken list and the East and 
West Library, had, at one time, maintained 
a special Judaica department, which has 
since been closed down. The Noonday Press 
has taken over distribution of Schocken 
books and the Farrar, Straus and Young 
Judaica experiment seems at an end. Never- 
theless, Peter Van Doren of that firm has 
given me sales figures on a number of Jewish 
books and they seem encouraging. Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s 1,800 sales of The American Jew 
is, of course, shockingly low. But here are 
the other figures: The Sabbath by Abraham 
J. Heschel, 4,650; Man Is Not Alone by 
Heschel, 9,050; Judaism and Modern Man 
by Will Herberg, 6,400 and, of course, 
What the Jews Believe by Philip Bernstein, 
75,000. The Heschel and Herberg books 
include book club sales. 

On the basis of the foregoing findings, 
it is clear that Jewish books do as well as 
most other titles. There are those experts, 
like Solomon Grayzel of the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, who state that as 
Jews are educated and do read, they should 
buy more Jewish books than they do. Jacob 
Behrman of Behrman House makes the 
point that while these figures are probably 
accurate, they do not indicate that when a 
Jewish house publishes a book and sells 
5,000 or 10,000 copies, it generally takes 
longer for it to do so than for, say, Simon 
and Schuster and that Simon and Schuster 
has best-sellers to support them while a 
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Jewish firm can scarcely expect any book to 
become a best-seller and, consequently, must 
struggle along while its Jewish titles sell 
slowly over a period of years. In brief, it is 
his contention, and others have said the 
same, that a Jewish house can hardly afford 
to publish novels or titles which do not have 
clearly defined audiences. The commercial 
firms catering to the mass of Americans can 
take a chance. 

Of course, even if these sales are consid- 
ered average or better than average, no one 
makes a living out of them, neither the 
publisher nor the writer. The general pub- 
lishing house claims that it takes a sale of 
10,000 copies to reach the break-even point. 
While this may be debatable (smaller 


‘houses say they would be quite satisfied 


with a sale of 5,000-6,000 copies), it is obvi- 
ous that such sales are not enough to keep 
the writer alive. 

Books in America—their selling and their 
writing—seldom lead to fortunes. Each one 
that does blinds people to the thousands 
that do not. The Jewish writers, like Meyer 
Levin, Ludwig Lewisohn, Maurice Samuel, 
have to teach, lecture, write columns, do 
television scripts and what is called hack 
work. But if they are artists, they will heed 
the words of Emerson and they will write 
always to the unknown friend. 





‘ 


‘. . . We came to America, either our- 
selves or in the persons of our ancestors, to 
better the ideals of men, to make them see 
finer things than they had seen before, to 
get rid of the things that divide and to make 
sure of the things that unite. It was but an 
historical accident no doubt that this great 
country was called the ‘United States’; yet 
I am very thankful that it has that word 
‘United’ in its title, and the man who seeks 
to divide man from man, group from group, 
interest from interest in this great Union is 
striking at its very heart . . .” 


Wooprow WIitson 
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Tue FIRST SESSION of the 84th Congress 
finally wound up its legislative activities 
early in August. Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans are pointing to a long list of 
“achievements,” with promises that the 
second session next year would enhance the 
legislative record. But upon closer examina- 
tion of the 1955 record one finds that it 
deals primarily with appropriations for the 
various government departments, pay raises 
for Members of Congress and Federal em- 
ployees, extension of the draft, military con- 
struction and military reserves, increasing 
the debt limit, foreign aid, reciprocal trade, 
and the like. 

In other words, measures which generally 
come up year in and year out merely requir- 
ing renewal with minor changes and altera- 
tions. Very little has been accomplished on 
the broad yet vital sociological issues, such 
as civil rights and civil liberties, liberaliza- 
tion of immigration laws, extension of social 
security, school aid and school construction, 
the loyalty-security program, statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii, and an adequate public 
housing program. 

About the only accomplishment in this 
category of legislation is the measure to 
increase the minimum wage from 75 cents 
to $1 per hour, instead of $1.25 as demanded 
by labor. Several million of our lowest in- 
come families in the country will benefit by 
this act which will make possible for them 
a higher standard of living. 

In other efforts to clear social legislation 
through Congress “roadblocks” were thrown 
up by powerful lobbies representing special 
interests which are opposed to anything that 
smacks of reform. In the case of social secur- 
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ity, the House passed a bill containing these 
features: reduce the retirement age for 
women workers (including wives and wid- 
ows of workers) from 65 to 62, extension of 
social security coverage to about 1,100,000 
self-employed professionals (except doctors ), 
disability pensions for totally disabled work- 
ers from the age of 50, and continuation of 
payments to mentally and physically dis- 
abled children beyond the age of 18. But 
the bill was “bottled up” in the Senate until 
next year by several reactionary Senators. 
Incidentally, it is worth noting that former 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Oveta Culp Hobbie’s last action just before 
retiring from the Cabinet was to urge the 
Senate Finance Committee not to approve 
the social security bill, which was regarded 
as the view also of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

In the case of school aid, the situation is 
even worse. President Eisenhower had asked 
Congress to approve a school-construction 
program to help build badly-needed schools 
all over the country. But the administration 
did not work actively for this measure, with 
the result that it, too, was shelved for next 
year. The bill was never brought before 
either house of Congress for consideration. 
The excuse given for postponing action on 
the bill was that civil nights proponents pro- 
posed to introduce an amendment prohibit- 
ing segregation in schools constructed under 
this program. This was enough to arouse 
Southern opposition—and the bill was put 
aside until the 1956 session. Meanwhile, 
school buildings are becoming more over- 
crowded and obsolete, while the shortage of 
teachers grows more acute. Former Illinois 
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Governor Adlai Stevenson was absolutely 
right when he observed at the recent con- 
ference of the National Education Associa- 
tion that in its two and a half years in power 
the Eisenhower Administration had dismally 
failed to get a school-construction program 
started. 


* OK * 


Ai scosr TOTAL FAILURE may also be chalked 
up in the field of civil rights and civil liber- 
ties. Nearly three score civil rights bills were 
introduced in the House alone and about 
half as many in the Senate, but not a single 
one of these measures was brought up on 
the floor of either house for consideration. 
The furthest and only “progress” was to 
consider some of these measures in subcom- 
mittee—they never even came before a full 
committee. 

A House Judiciary subcommittee con- 
ducted hearings for several days on civil 
tights legislation, but these hearings took 
place late in July shortly before Congress 
adjourned when the time was not propitious 
for action on such controversial legislation. 
As it turned out, some Northern Democrats 
accused the Eisenhower Administration of 
“ducking its responsibilities” on civil rights. 
The liberal organization Americans for 
Democratic Action assailed both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans for failure to carry 
out their campaign platforms on civil rights. 
Spokesmen for labor complained that they 
have been coming back to Congress year 
after year pleading for an effective Fair Em- 
ployment Practices law, only to find that 
these bills wind up dying on the House aid 
Senate calendars in Congress after Congress. 
And Congressman Emanuel Cellet, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee and him- 
self a proponent of civil rights, related that 
of eight Government departments and agen- 
cies invited to testify before the committee 
on civil rights only two agencies agreed to 
appear — the rest ignored the invitation, 
showing a lack of interest. Among the latter 
were the Departments of Justice, Labor, 
Defense, the Civil Service Commission and 
others. 
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We dislike resorting to the “I-told-you- 
so” method, but in our Notes published in 
the Spring issue (p. 189) we said “None of 
these (i.e. civil rights bills) stand a chance 
for approval, or even being brought to the 
floor and debate. Civil rights is a dead issue 
as far as the present Congress is concerned.” 
And that was written when the 1955 session 
was only a few weeks old. 


cd x * 


Is THE CASE OF IMMIGRATION we similarly 
predicted little, if any, action in Congress 
and that, too, proved to be correct. Quite a 
number of bills were introduced to revise 
the discriminatory McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, but not one of these was 
brought before any committee or subcom- 
mittee for hearings. Whether hearings will 
be scheduled next year is difficult to say at 
this time, but judging from the mood of the 
84th Congress it is highly doubtful whether 
revision of the McCarran-Walter law will 
be accomplished in the next year. 

There is a remote possibility, however, 
that the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 may be 
somewhat liberalized. This is the act which 
provides for the admission of 214,000 refu- 
gees over a three year period expiring at the 
end of 1956. To date only about 30,000 
visas had been issued under this program— 
but less than 16 months remain for the 
program to be in effect. Several bills have 
been introduced to remove certain restric- 
tions of the law in order to speed up the 
flow of immigrants. President Eisenhower 
proposed ten amendments to accomplish 
the same purpose, but both the Senate and 
the House failed to take action on any of 
these bills or on the President’s proposals. 

Shortly before adjournment, there was 
talk of a compromise measure in the Senate 
which would incorporate some of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, as well as some suggested 
by Senator Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York and others who are interested in this 
legislation. In all probability, this compro- 
mise bill will be taken up early in the new 
session and a strenuous effort will be made 
to pass it in time so it would have some 
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effect in the last months before the program 
expires. 

* * * 


Aus IN ALL, it was not a very productive 
session when we consider its accomplish- 
ments beyond the routine duties. For obvi- 
ous reasons, the Administration is satisfied 
with routine legislation and with compro- 
mises of one sort or another. Obviously also, 
no aggressive liberal leadership has devel- 
oped in Democratic ranks in Congress. The 
noted publication The Progressive, pub- 
lished at Madison, Wis., described the mood 
of the 84th Congress as one of “bipartisan 
paralysis rather than interparty conflict.” 
Others described both the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and the Democratic leadership 
in Congress as following a “policy of quiet 
drifting.” 


x * %* 


Nearcy 10 years aco, in 1946, Congress 
passed a reorganization act pertaining to its 
own functions and activities. This act was 
described at the time as a great reform. We 
were told it would cut down the number of 
committees and it would improve the effi- 
ciency of Congress and its operations. It was 
pointed out that if the average Senator or 
Congressman would serve on only one or 
two committees, they would have time for 
their other duties and more would thus be 
accomplished. 

Before the reorganization, there were 81 
permanent or standing committees and 130 
subcommittees, making a total of 211. The 
number of standing committees was reduced 
to 34, and it was hoped that this would 
result also in a reduction of subcommittees. 
But what is the picture today? In the 84th 
Congress there are still 34 standing com- 
mittees, but the number of subcommittees, 
special and joint committees had risen to 
215. This makes a total of 249—or 38 com- 
mittees more than before the reorganization 
of 1946. The joke is that members still have 
to rush around from committee to commit- 
tee. The more we reform the more things 
remain the same. 
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One OF OUR IDEAL public servants is U. S. 
Solicitor General Simon E. Sobeloff. He is 
a man of keen intellect, an able jurist, an 
honest public official, a person of outstand- 
ing ability and a fine personality. He was 
appointed to his present post as Solicitor 
General — the 2nd highest official in the 
Department of Justice — by President Eisen- 
hower early in 1954. Prior to that Mr. 
Sobeloff was Chief Judge of the Maryland 
Court of Appeals, the first Jew in the his- 
tory of that state to hold its highest judicial 
post. In the past year and a half he has 
served with great distinction as Solicitor 
General, but evidently he longs to return 
to the bench. 

When a vacancy occurred recently in the 
Fourth Circuit of the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals—next to the Supreme court, the 
highest court in the land — President Eisen- 
hower nominated Mr. Sobeloff to fill that 
vacancy. The Fourth Circuit has jurisdiction 
over Maryland, parts of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and North and South Carolina. The 
nomination has to be approved by the Sen- 
ate. Sobeloff was nominated on July 14, the 
nomination went to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, no opposition was expected and 
approval of the President’s choice was fore- 
seen before Congress adjourned. 

What followed later may be called The 
Great Miscalculation. Shortly after the nom- 
ination was announced several Southern 
Senators asked for an investigation of Sobel- 
off’s qualification. Senators James Eastland 
of Mississippi and Olin Johnston of South 
Carolina suddenly questioned Sobeloff’s 
qualifications on the basis of a speech he 
delivered last December before the Balti- 
more Bar Association in which he said that 
“the Supreme Court is not merely the 
adjudicator of controversies, but in the proc- 
ess of adjudication it is in many instances 
the final formulator of national policy.” 
This, of course, is not a new or revolutionary 
thought but has long been asserted by emi- 
nent jurists from Marshall to the present day. 

What is troubling these Southern Sena- 
tors is the fact that Mr. Sobeloff, in his 
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capacity as Solicitor General of the U. S., 
was the one who presented the Govern- 
ment’s views at the time the school segrega- 
tion issue was argued before the Supreme 
Court and it was his “middle-of-the-road” 
plan which was later adopted by the Su- 
preme Court in its decrees for ending seg- 
regation in the public schools. The fact that 
Mr. Sobeloff advocated a course of states- 
manly moderation in dealing with the 
segregation issue means little to the South- 
erners. For them it was enough that he 
argued against segregation and that in his 
address, cited above, Mr. Sobeloff main- 
tained that the Supreme Court “is in many 
instances the final formulator of national 
policy.” They do not consider the Supreme 
Court as the final formulator and refuse to 
abide by its decisions. 


Another Senator, J. Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina (remember him as the 
presidential candidate of the Dixiecrat party 
in the 1948 elections against Truman?), 
frankly stated that he is opposed to Sobeloff 
because he “has been a strong advocate of 
integration of races in the public schools.” 
This is vindictiveness and blind prejudice 
of the worst sort. 


The upshot of these Southern protests 
resulted in a temporary victory for them. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee felt there 
was not enough time to conduct extensive 
hearings on the Sobeloff nomination in the 
few days remaining before Congress was due 
to adjourn, and so postponed its hearings 
for next January. President Eisenhower ex- 
pressed disappointment at the action of the 
Judiciary Committee in postponing confir- 
mation of Sobeloff. He can, of course, give 
him an interim appointment until the Sen- 
ate makes its decision next year, but it is 
doubtful whether Sobeloff would accept it 
under such circumstances. If the nomination 
is not withdrawn, it is now certain that 
Washington will be the scene of an ugly 
spectacle over the Sobeloff nomination come 
next January. 


For the information of readers of these 
Notes, we cite a few facts about Mr. Sobel- 
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off. His parents, immigrants from Russia, 
came to America in 1890 and settled in 
Baltimore where their son Simon was born 
in 1893. He received his law degree from 
the University of Maryland, served as as- 
sistant city solicitor from 1919 until 1931, 
when President Hoover named him U. S. 
Attorney for Maryland. He resigned in 1934 
to enter private law practice. In 1943 he was 
appointed City Solicitor by Mayor Theodore 
R. McKeldin, and when McKeldin became 
Governor of Maryland he named Sobeloft 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals. Sobel- 
off has been active for many years in Jewish 
affairs as president of the Baltimore Jew- 
ish Council, president of the Board of 
Jewish Education, founder of the local chap- 
ter of the American Jewish Congress, mem- 
ber of the board of the Associated Jewish 
Charities, besides his activities for UJA, 
Israel Bonds and other worthy causes. For 
a time it was believed here that if and when 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter 
should decide to retire, President FEisen- 
hower would nominate Mr. Sobeloff as his 
successor. 
* * * 


A, LAST REPORTS, the thinking of the State 
Department concerning a mutual defense 
pact with Israel has not yet crystallized. 
Such a pact has been under study for some 
time, but there is no hurry to conclude the 
study and to enter into a defense agreement 
despite the fact that Israel has openly stated 
it is ready to sign a pact with the United 
States. Rumors in Washington have it that 
when the pact is finally offered to Israel it 
will be in the broad context of a general 
Middle East security system in which simi- 
lar arrangements will also be offered to 
Israel’s Arab neighbors. 

Meanwhile, talks continue periodically 
between Israel’s diplomatic representatives 
in Washington and State Department ofh- 
cials, indicating a steady interest in the 
matter. These talks have been going on for 
almost a year since last October, but as of 
the time these lines are written no agree- 
ment on a pact has been announced. A 
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well-informed person explained the matter 
to this writer in the following way: 

The State Department wants to reach 
agreements with the Arab States first, after 
which it will be ready to conclude negotia- 
tions with Israel and give the latter the 
security assurances it desires. U. S. officials 
regard this as the more practical approach; 
they fear that if a defense pact is reached 
with Israel first, it will jeopardize the 
chances of concluding similar pacts with the 
Arabs and bringing them into the regional 
defense system. 

Israel argues that this approach is wrong 
in principle and even discriminatory be- 
cause it does not afford her equal consider- 
ation with the Arab States. But she remains 
patient in the face of constant delays. In 
general, however, the atmosphere in Wash- 
ington concerning Israel has improved con- 
siderably since George V. Allen, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs, 
has taken over in February of this year. There 
appears to be a better appreciation of Israel’s 
security problems and a sincere willingness 
to help Israel find a solution. 

Meanwhile, the United States continues 
its foreign aid or economic development 
program for Israel, though on a reduced 
basis. The foreign aid picture as regards 
Israel looks like this: In 1953 the U. S. 
granted Israel $73 million under this pro- 
gram; in 1954 it was reduced to $53.5 mil- 
lion; in 1955 it dropped to $40 million. In 
the coming year Israel is slated to receive 
only $30 million. Furthermore, unlike pre- 
vious years when it was a grant in cash and 
products, this year’s aid is to be given in 
the form of loans and surplus agricultural 
commodities. The reasons for the continued 
reductions in aid to Israel are due to its 
steady economic progress, the decrease in 
Jewish immigration, increased exports, and 
Israel’s income from German reparations 
and other sources. 


* * * 


— Ricuarp L. Neusercer, the new 
Democratic Senator from Oregon, is like a 
breath of fresh air in the U. S. Senate. He 
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is an ardent liberal, a true representative and 
spokesman of the people, democratic, hu- 
manitarian, and always alert. He is aspiring 
to follow in the great liberal tradition of 
the Norrises, the Borahs and the La Fol- 
lettes. Incidentally, he and Lehman are the 
only two Jews in the Senate, with the 
younger Neuberger looking to his older 
colleague Lehman for guidance in many 
instances. 

In a newsletter to his constituents re- 
cently, Neuberger described his corner in 
the Senate where he is seated in these pleas- 
ant words about his immediate neighbors 
and colleagues: 

I sit in the extreme corner of the Senate on the 
Democratic side. I doubt if any new member ever 
had more friendly, helpful and congenial seatmates. 
At my right are Pat McNamara of Michigan and 
Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky. Directly in front of 
me sit Kerr Scott of North Carolina and Joe 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming. All of us vote together 
on most major issues, on the liberal side. 

O’Mahoney and Barkley are courtly and able 
lawyers of the old school. Scott is a deeply religious 
man and a dirt farmer. McNamara has been a 
working man and contractor. His humanitarianism 
shines out like a lamp. I was proud of my “corner” 
the other day when O’Mahoney and Barkley made 
eloquent speeches about the iniquity of the Dixon- 


Yates deal. 

Neuberger’s election last year attracted 
nationwide attention. At the age of 42 he is 
one of the youngest men in the Senate. The 
grandson of German-Jewish immigrants who 
came to this country in 1869, Neuberger is 
the ninth of his faith to sit in the U. S. 
Senate. He is a brilliant writer and inde- 
pendent thinker. His victory by less than 
2500 votes gave the Democrats a one-vote 
margin and control of the Senate. How dif- 
ferent the course of events might have been 
had Neuberger been defeated! 





... No race that has anything to contrib- 
ute to the markets of the world is long in 
any degree ostracized. It is important and 
right that all privileges of the law be ours, but 
it is vastly more important that we be pre- 
pared for the exercises of these privileges . . . 

Booker T. WaAsHINGTON 
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The Sun at Noon, by Charles Angoff. 
The Beechhurst Press. 572 pp. $4.50. 


Most current fiction is depressingly in- 
adequate, not merely in treatment, but in 
theme. Usually, it teems with energy and 
focusses upon individuals with drives toward 
status and success, or moves almost wilfully 
toward catastrophe—toward murder and sul- 
cide. Most pitifully, it seeks love, but doesn’t 
know how to recognize it. It almost bitterly 
avoids knowledge as bookish and futile, if 
not idiotic. 

Angoff’s fiction is so different as to chal- 
lenge understanding almost immediately. 
He is absorbed in his search for times past 
and lost. There is no nostalgia in his mem- 
ories and reconstructions; neither is there 
satire in his treatment of them. Angoff has 
a deep regard for his people, the Polonskys 
and the Weinbergs, Bobbe Leah, Tante 
Rochel, Shlomo Gordon, and others—rela- 
tives, in-laws, and associates of Boston 
Jewish families. He believes in their good 
intentions, he is disturbed by their troubles 
and frustrations. He inquires, particularly 
through his young protagonist, David, into 
the meaning of their lives. 

Angoff’s achievement is not merely in 
having recorded the daily lives, hopes, and 
accomplishments of Jews as first and second 
generation Americans, but in having been 
able to give them the dignity and inner 
consequence of any other American ele- 
ment. These are, in short, not immigrants 
striving to “become” Americans, with all the 
gaucheries attending the attempt. These are 
Americans, coping with American problems 
of plan and purpose. 

One is impressed by the kind of material 
which Angoff can make absorbing: the sick- 
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ness and death of Mottel, the effort to 
keep the family together by establishing the 
Shmooel Weinberg Credit Union, young 
David Polonsky’s problem to determine 
which “field” of concentration he should 
follow at Harvard University. All this about 
the year 1919! One need only to compare 
it with John Dos Passos’s own 1919 to 
realize that, whatever the vitality which the 
latter book contained, there were powerful 
currents of life involving the folk of which 
Dos Passos had almost no conception. 
Again, although Mr. Angoff’s Harvard has 
almost nothing of the pyrotechnics of 
Thomas Wolfe’s Harvard, it gives a much 
more substantial sense of Cambridge as a 
community, as something which stays after 
the individual goes. 

Mr. Angoff has a marvelous ear for his 
people’s speech, studded with Yiddish 
phrases. Again, there is nothing “pictur- 
esque” about them. They are expressing their 
loves and their anxieties, they are question- 
ing the meaning of events. At the base of 
the community is the problem of loyalty. 
Several of the passages—I am thinking par- 
ticularly of Bobbe Leah’s little speech when 
passing on to Mottel and Bassel the seven 
hundred and fifty dollars which the family 
has collected for them in gratitude and affec- 
tion—has a nobility about it which one 
simply can’t find in more pretentious fiction. 

Nevertheless, in a larger sense, this Jewish 
community is doomed to failure. If it is any 
consolation, their failure is the failure of 
practically all other American communities. 
This one has little insight into its responsi- 
bilities to the rest of the country. “America 
is America”—that is, better than life under 
the Czar, and a place to make a living with 
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trouble and confusion. But what more? 
What is the relationship of the Jew to other 
Americans? Little enough; and that is their 
tragedy. In due course, the tragedy will 
thicken, as their community breaks down 
into communities. In due time, there would 
be elements among them—Angoft does not 
deal with them here—who would think to 
better themselves by deserting the Jewish 
community, and who would, ultimately, find 
that there was as little security in more 
“American” milieus as in that which they 
have abandoned. What can be said of the 
present Jewish communities remains to be 
seen. But the author has made clear that 
the older generation had essential dignity, 
whenever it did, because it had love, or, at 
least, an interest in its own. As Bobbe Leah 
says: 

Something is breaking up, something that is very 
nice in our family, in the Jewish way of life. Some- 
times I think this life in America is to blame. 
Sometimes I don’t know what is to blame, if any- 
thing. Maybe it’s the way life is. A new generation, 
new ways. In der haim some things were the same 
in all generations. . . . 

Louis FILLer 


The Young Hitler I Knew, by August 
Kubizek. Houghton Mifflin Co., 298 pp. 
$4.00. 

When this reviewer was in college, he 
tutored in English the late Jewish physician, 
Dr. Eduard Bloch, then a refugee from the 
Nazi regime to whose leader he had once 
tendered “unforgettable” services. August 
Kubizek’s description of the young Hitler’s 
Jewish physician as “ ‘the poor people’s doc- 
tor’, an excellent physician and a man of 
great kindness, who sacrificed himself for 
his patients,” is well deserved judging by 
his free care of Klara Hitler, the future 
Fuhrer’s mother. Although the young Adolf, 
moved to tears by his kindness to the mother 
he worshipped, vowed never to forget this 
act, he was to show his gratitude in strange 
days. To be sure, in his Vienna days, he sent 
Dr. Bloch a few post-cards, and in his years 
of glory, had the old physician proclaimed 
an Ehrenjude or “honor-Jew.” All of which 


did not prevent Adolf’s henchmen from 
claiming the post-cards after the Anschluss 
and to send Bloch’s son-in-law, also a physi- 
cian, for a prolonged stay in jail. 
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Bearing in mind Dr. Bloch’s impressions 
of the adolescent Hitler as a high-strung, 
sickly, and sensitive youngster, this reviewer 
compared them with the more extensive 
memories of Kubizek, from 1904-1908 Hit- 
ler’s sole friend. In general, there is a re- 
markable coincidence of view. Only on 
Hitler’s anti-Semitism in Linz (pre-Vienna 
days) do their recollections diverge. Dr. 
Bloch maintained that young Adolf never 
dropped the slightest hint of any anti-Jewish 
feeling in those days, a fact confirmed by 
Hitler in Mein Kampf. However, it is quite 
likely that Hitler, deeply indebted to Dr. 
Bloch, would not let on to his real feelings, 
perhaps not yet fully developed, and that 
Vienna, with its many Jews, would be a 
better starting-point for his anti-Jewish cam- 
paign than Linz. In any case, Kubizek’s 
assertion that Hitler was already addicted to 
anti-Semitic utterances in Linz appears cred- 
ible in the light of the evidence presented. 


The story which Kubizek unfolds of his 
relationship with Adolf plugs many gaps in 
our knowledge of Hitler’s early life. Kubi- 
zek scrupulously eschews use of psychoana- 
lytic vocabulary to which, with his intimate 
knowledge of Hitler, he might have been 
tempted to resort. But Kubizek generally 
refrains from comment based on hindsight, 
confining himself to recounting his experi- 
ences and impressions of their days in Linz 
and Vienna. 


What sort of man was Hitler in his late 
teens? Certainly not an easy person to have 
as a friend. It was their common interest in 
the arts, especially music and Wagner, 
which first brought them together. But be- 
fore long the future orator required an 
audience and Kubizek’s role in the friend- 
ship became more and more that of a cap- 
tive audience. Hitler was a failure; he had 
failed in school, failed in securing admission 
to the Art Academy, failed in making friends, 
in adjusting to whatever situations con- 
fronted him. He could not take orders nor 
accept ordinary work. Frustrated in life, the 
would-be artist, architect, poet and musi- 
cian conceived of fantastic schemes for 
rebuilding Linz and Vienna, writing a Ger- 
manic opera, plays or poems. At times Adolf 
dwelled perilously close to the borderline of 
dream and reality. Dangerous fits of depres- 
sion, mystic experiences of calls to greatness, 
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a firm belief that the world centered about 
him, a deadly earnest interest in all happen- 
ings about him, caused him to launch into 
violent diatribes at every opportunity. Adolf’s 
naive love for the Aryan-looking Stefanie, 
whom he ogled but never addressed, is as 
strange as it is amusing. Despite Hitler's 
increasing petulance Kubizek retained an 
abiding affection for this misfit whose pros- 
pects appeared so gloomy. Hitler’s sincerity, 
earnestness and persuasiveness, politeness to 
his elders and love of art, sustained the 
friendship, offsetting the difficult aspects of 
Adolf’s personality. 

On Hitler’s political growth, Kubizek’s 
account is much less enlightening, owing 
largely to his curiously non-political nature. 
In fact, Kubizek confesses that he listened 
to Adolf’s political oratory with minimal 
interest and with more astonishment than 
understanding. He recalls Hitler's tirades 
against the Hapsburgs’ multinational empire, 
his emerging German nationalism, contempt 
for the Jew, especially the “Handelee” a 
term designating the Eastern Jew. The in- 
tellectual influence of Wagner, Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche is confirmed. One may 
wonder whether Allied questioning of Kubi- 
zek of his friendship with the young Hitler, 
renewed after 30 years upon the Fuhrer’s 
rise to power, may not have caused him to 
play down his political interest. One may 
also wonder why he did not choose an earlier 
period—Hitler’s struggle for power—for pub- 
lishing this account. Certainly enough peo- 
ple would have been interested in reading 
about this evil genius and might have been 
deterred from following him to the depths 
to which he led them. 

A credible account of the early career of 
Adolf Hitler and a vivid portrait of his char- 
acter, The Young Hitler I Knew is a book 
which needed to be written and deserves to 


be read. Lornar KAHN 


Faith and Freedom, by Barbara Ward. 
W. W. Norton. 308 pp. $3.75. 


The first two-thirds of this book could 
have been omitted. They are a rehashing of 
the Catholic interpretation of European his- 
tory already made familiar in the writings 
of Christopher Dawson, Jacques Maritain 
and others of similar outlook. Miss Ward 
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adds nothing new or significant to this well- 
known version of history which stresses the 
homogeneity of western civilization in the 
middle ages and sees in that era the basis 
of later constitutionalism and human free- 
dom. Its effect is to explain the changes of 
the sixteenth century mainly in terms of 
human greed and to regard nationalism and 
capitalism not as the historical products of 
medieval conditions, but as intrusive and 
disruptive forces, destined and even calcu- 
lated to destroy the medieval synthesis. The 
theme of modern history becomes the tri- 
umph of acquisitiveness, breaking through 
all religious and moral restraints, undermin- 
ing the unity of Christendom, and establish- 
ing private property as an absolute right 
devoid of social obligations. This in turn 
bred communism, the offspring of modern 
materialism, and destroyed the freedom that 
comes from religious faith in a Reality 
higher than materialism. 

Miss Ward presents this thesis with as 
much moderation as possible, admitting that 
sixteenth century changes can be traced back 
to the fourteenth century at least, and that 
Protestant Christianity did much to miti- 
gate the rigors of materialism in the nine- 
teenth century. But the thesis survives in all 
its smoothness and neatness, involving a 
few distortions of inconvenient facts. Her 
treatment of John Locke is characteristic. 
She imputes to him the view that “property 
is an absolute, unchangeable right, anteced- 
ent to the setting up of a civil organization 
and therefore . . . inviolate from all forms 
of government interference and regulation.” 
Yet Locke did insist that “the same law of 
nature that does by this means give us 
property, does also bound that property 
too.” He gives to the word “property” the 
extended sense of men’s “lives, liberties and 
estates, which I call by the general name— 
property.” These crucial qualifications of 
his views are entirely overlooked in anxiety 
to show “the total disappearance of the 
social obligations of property.” Such over- 
simplifications occur throughout the book. 
The thesis would become more convincing 
could it be shown that in countries such as 
Portugal and Spain, where Catholic doctrine 
retained much of its power, private property 
has been regarded as less sacrosanct or indi- 
vidual freedom more fully protected. 
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In the final third of the book Miss Ward’s 
qualities as a perceptive journalist come into 
their own, and she has much that is fresh, 
important and stimulating to say about con- 
temporary world problems. On developments 
in the Soviet Union, on the cold war and 
on colonial problems, her views are worthy 
of respect. She is surely right in regarding 
Marxism as “the submerged gospel of the 
European Left,” and as, therefore, “the pat- 
tern of thought upon which men in all 
countries will tend to fall back, if crises and 
instabilities reappear in the West, simply 
because it is the most familiar and the most 
systematic critique available.” And if this is 
so, she is equally right to insist that preven- 
tion of economic depression in the Western 
world, and improvement in the standard of 
living of the colonial peoples, are no less 
effective means than armaments for halting 
the spread of communism in the world. Her 
final chapter is a sermon on the need of faith 
for freedom, and the emancipating power of 
worship. These arguments deserve attention 
by their own merits: they do not require the 


long historical preamble, nor are they in any - 


way injured by its special pleading. 
GasriEL GERSH 


Conservative Judaism, by Marshall Sklare. 
The Free Press. 298 pp. $4.50. 


Conservative Judaism had its origin in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century as 
a reaction to Reform Judaism. The name 
“Conservative” was attached to this move- 
ment insofar as it was intended to conserve 
tradition. The history of this denominational 
alignment has shown that it is more a devi- 
ation from Orthodoxy than a reaction to 
Reform. How Conservatism grew in the 
American environment by drawing its con- 
stituency from Orthodox ranks is described 
in an objective analysis by Marshall Sklare 
in a book Conservative Judaism, An Ameri- 
can Religious Movement. Employing the 
scientific techniques of a trained sociologist, 
Dr. Sklare skillfully describes the process 
of adjustment of the large East European 
immigrant group in the American society. 
With pentrating insight, he shows how 
Conservatism fitted in best in this process 
of acculturation. In contrast, he reveals how, 
because of the high rate of social mobility 
of the Jew, Orthodoxy could not make the 
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proper adjustment in the rapidly developing 
middle-class American society. The incon- 
gruity between the American “Western, 
Protestant, secular environment and the 
Eastern, Orthodox, legalistic Jewish system” 
could be resolved best by Conservatism 
which steered a mid-path between Jewish 
social isolation and assimilation. 

Despite the author’s ingenious thesis, it 
is this reviewer’s opinion that he has not 
given the total picture. The sociological ap- 
proach solely is insufficient to explain the 
forms of religious expressions developed by 
American Jews. The basic assumption of 
acculturation, true as it is, cannot suffice as 
an explanation. 

If acculturation is assumed to be the de- 
termining factor in shaping the Jewish mi- 
lieu, several questions are left unanswered. 
Some that come to mind are: Since Reform 
Judaism enjoyed its “high social status and 
American quality” (p. 23), why then did 
not the sons of immigrant Jews go the whole 
way of acculturation and adopt Reform in 
vast numbers? How would we explain the 
present trend within Reform to return to 
traditional practices? Again, shall we con- 
clude from his sociological assumptions that 
Orthodoxy will disappear from the Ameri- 
can scene, an implication which can be read 
between the lines of his discussion? What 
about the growth of Yeshivas and all-day 
schools, about which the author is silent? 
What about the American English-speaking 
Orthodox or Traditional rabbi who appar- 
ently also escapes the attention of the 
author? Is he, like his Yiddish speaking 
predecessor, also a vanishing type? And even 
the indecisions, inconsistencies and struggles 
within the Conservative synagogues — are 
they to be interpreted only as part of the 
process of acculturation? Is it not possible 
that these may be a sincere religious search- 
ing of the Jewish collective soul? 

A more plausible approach to the study 
of Conservative Judaism, it seems to this 
reviewer, would be the study of the internal 
conflict or ambivalence in American Jewry 
between two basic opposing forces, namely 
the need for adjustment in the American 
society and the desire for religious continu- 
ity. Thus, religious changes in the synagogue 
are not so much the process of acculturation 
but are rather the outcome of an attempt 
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to resolve the tensions created by the con- 
flict between acculturation and _ religious 
continuity. The implication in this state- 
ment would be that insofar as the cohesive 
force of religion might become more domi- 
nant, the sociological rules of acculturation 
might be upset. Thus acculturation and reli- 
gious change are not a fusing process but a 
subconscious tug-of-war between two dis- 
parate, dominant forces. 

In another basic problem, the author 
overlooks the fundamental phenomenon of 
ambivalence. Following the lead of many 
present-day sociologists, he treats American 
Jewry as constituting an ethnic group (see 
note 22 of chapter I), and then finds diffi- 
culty in explaining the strong trend toward 
congregationalism. His definition of an 
“ethnic church” does not adequately remove 
the difficulty. Again, it seems to this re- 
viewer, the key lies in the ambivalence of 
American Jewry in constituting an “ethnic 
group” or a “religious community.” Because 
ethnicism is on the wane in America, Jews 
tend at present toward congregationalism, 
thereby emphasizing their role as a religious 
community. The ambivalence of the Luther- 
ans in this regard, noted by the author (note 
26, chapter I), is probably true for the Jews 
as well. American Jewry is torn between 
these two forces, namely being equated with 
other ethnic groups such as the Poles, Ital- 
ians, Swedes, etc., or being equated with 
other religious groups, such as the Catholics 
and Protestants. The tendency toward con- 
gregationalism is the present response to the 
inherent ambivalence. 

Though the sociological thesis is not suffi- 
cient to interpret the Jewish religious move- 
ments in America, the author is to be 
commended for his novel approach and for 
his many keen insights in analyzing the 
dynamic growth and changes in the Ameri- 
can Jewish community. His book is indeed 
required reading for everyone interested in 
contemporary religious life and its relation- 
ship to our American society. 

Louis Katzorr 


The American Lawyer, by Albert P. Blau- 
stein and Charles O. Porter. The University 
of Chicago Press. xi and 360 pp. $5.50. 

Aptly subtitled “A Summary of the Sur- 
vey of the Legal Profession,” this compact 
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volume of ordinary length embodies, in a 
coherent and highly articulate form, the gist 
of a staggering bulk of facts, figures, studies 
and analyses of the plus and minus features 
of the practice of the law in these United 
States which had been gathered and com- 
piled over a seven-year period (1947-1954) 
by a competent army of over 400 men and 
women (largely volunteers), and published 
in 175 separate written reports. The survey 
was proposed by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and its purpose was declared to be the 
rendering by the American legal profession 
of a detailed accounting of its stewardship 
to the American people. Supervising the 
project was a distinguished body of jurists, 
educators and attorneys both in private 
practice and public service and, in the 
sincere interest of objectivity, an advisory 
committee of laymen, all serving without 
compensation. 

The book may accurately be described as 
a rich storehouse of reliable data concerning 
many important aspects of the American 
Legal Profession, such as, its recruitment 
and training, its composition, organization 
and geographical distribution, its social and 
economic status, its comparative educational 
and cultural level, its multi-faceted services 
in practically every field of human relations, 
its past performance and its future promise, 
its code of ethics—lofty but in some respects 
archaic, and its ever-widening sphere of pub- 
lic usefulness. 

A wealth of interesting material is pre- 
sented, and while much of it is of particular 
significance to the legal profession itself, a 
considerable portion of its contents will ex- 
cite the interest of all thoughtful persons, 
especially the chapters dealing with the cost 
and availability of legal services, the large 
areas of need for legal services as yet unsatis- 
fied, and the attempts being made by the 
organized bar to provide legal counsel at 
reasonable cost to large segments of the 
population who, either through ignorance, 
prejudice or indigence, have frequently suf- 
fered substantial loss of personal and prop- 
erty rights without redress because of a lack 
of good legal advice. 

The high objectivity of the study is evi- 
denced by the forthright attack upon the 
high cost of justice and the multiple instanc- 
ing of hardship to litigants by reason of “the 
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law’s delays,” resulting frequently in a vir- 
tual “denial of justice.” This situation is 
undoubtedly attributable in some measure 
to the large volume of litigation which clogs 
the courts, it being pointed out that “ap- 
proximately 1,330,000 persons used the courts 
in one year in the States of New York and 
California alone.” Yet since “the average 
citizen takes no interest in the courts until 
he becomes personally involved,” the duty 
devolves primarily upon the lawyers to work 
concertedly and diligently to bring about 
a reduction in the cost of justice and a 
streamlining of court procedure in order to 
achieve a speedier disposition of litigation 
without the sacrifice of essential rights. One 
of the steps suggested is the wide-spread 
aloption of the “conference technique” 
wnereby the court (with the cooperation of 
all the attorneys in the case) can get to the 
heart of the dispute in the early stages of 
the litigation, discourage resort to dilatory 
tactics, and dispose of the case with despatch 
in a manner fair to both parties and far less 
costly to either of them. It is recommended 
that the attorneys for the contending par- 
ties should emphasize their roles as “officers 
of the court” rather than as implacable “‘ad- 
versaries” locked in a struggle to the last 
financial gasp of their respective clients. 
The singular merit of this book (by law- 
yers about lawyers) is that it is so frank and 
honest in its appraisal. It is neither an 
apologia nor a hymnal of praise. The book 
does more than mirror the facts; it evaluates 
them; and the catalogue of sins is followed 
by constructive suggestions for their elimina- 
tion. It should be required reading for all 
fair-minded persons who prefer to base their 
opinion of the American lawyer not upon 
the derogatory cliches and questionable wit- 
ticisms, now unhappily current, but upon an 
objective appraisal of the relevant facts gath- 
ered from the American scene of which the 
legal profession is a significant component. 
Artuur Macip 


Bela Schick and the World of Children, 
by Antoni Gronowicz. Schuman & Co. 186 
pp. $3.75. 

The name Schick has become a house- 
hold word like “volt” or “pasteurized.” This 


is as it should be; there is no greater way to 
immortalize a great man or woman. 
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The Schick test determines whether or 
not an individual is susceptible to Diph- 
theria. If so, that individual should be im- 
munized with Toxin-Antitoxin. Diphtheria 
is not much of a problem today; it has 
become a rare disease, yet only 20 years ago 
it was a devastating killer of children. It is 
to Klebs, Loffler, Von Behring, and partic- 
ularly to Schick that the world owes its 
thanks for having made diphtheria a rare 
disease. Most medical students in the past 
decade have had no opportunity at all to see 
a case of it. This monumental achievement 
would have been enough for any man to 
make his mark, but it is only one of manv 
scientific endeavors achieved by his fertile 
mind and gentle soul, whose altruism knows 
no bounds. A desire to help the sick, espe- 
cially children, was the motivating force 
that stimulated him to Olympic heights. 

Bela Schick was born prematurely on 
July 16, 1877, near Graz, Austria-Hungary. 
There was great doubt expressed as to 
whether he would survive or not. Such was 
the beginning of the man who spent years 
in Vienna and Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York doing research on prematurity 
and its management. Although he married 
late in life and never had any children of 
his own, one might say that he had many 
children—truly an honorary Godfather of 
all children! 

His researches extended into many fields 
of medicine, including Allergy. He and Von 
Pirquet were the pioneers in this field, and 
laid down its foundations. Today we know 
that many diseases have an allergic basis, 
and with the widespread use of sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics, Allergy is taking on greater 
importance. 

Bela Schick’s uncle, general practitioner 
Sigismund Telegdy, had had high hopes that 
when Bela became a doctor he would step 
into a ready-made practice. However, at the 
medical school at Graz, Bela made contacts 
with men who had a new approach to medi- 
cine, and no amount of persuasion was to 
divert him from his goal—the study of Pedi- 
atrics. His reputation grew rapidly; he was 
fortunate in that his genius was recognized 
by Professor Kraus and Theodore Escherich. 
His researches produced innumerable papers 
on many subjects. 


The First World War saw the loss of his 
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many assistants, starvation, no equipment, 
no help. The welfare of children was totally 
neglected. Europe was intent on committing 
suicide. Bela accepted an invitation to come 
to New York to head the Pediatrics Depart- 
ment of Mount Sinai Hospital. He spent a 
great deal of time teaching, lecturing, and 
encouraging younger men of ability. This is 
not always the case with outstanding scien- 
tists. Many fear competition, but Schick saw 
only the need for keen, intelligent minds, 
so that scientific progress could go on. 

In 1925 he met the understanding woman 
who was to be his life companion; they 
were married quietly while on a trip to Eu- 
rope. Though he retired as the head of the 
Pediatrics Department at Mount Sinai at 
65, he still carries on with his research work. 
The Schick farm in Garrison, New York is 
frequently visited by other scientists, and 
is also a “vacationland” for children. 

The author of this book has done an 
excellent job of portraying the life of Bela 
Schick; he has created a readable and lively 
work. 

Dr. Samuet RosensiuM 

The Lonely Warrior, by Roi Ottley. Reg- 
nery, 381] pp. $4.75. 


Robert S. Abbott, founder of “the world’s 
greatest weekly,” the Chicago Defender, is 
the subject of The Lonely Warrior. Abbott 
is a rewarding study both for biographer 
and reader. He became a person of great 
importance and influence among American 
Negroes, especially as a trumpeter calling 
his people northward. The Defender, now 
past its 50th anniversary, continues to be an 
authoritative paper. 

For the general reader, The Lonely War- 
rior offers substance far more comprehensive 
than the Defender and its founding editor. 
It provides insight into three not widely 
known environments: that of the southern 
Negro soon after the Civil War; that of the 
struggling new business enterprise in an 
urban Negro community; and that of the 
Negro man of wealth in contrast to his non- 
Negro counterpart. 

It is illuminating to read, in the account 
of Abbott’s stepfather’s life, of how under- 
financed and disheartening the work of a 
Georgia Negro minister and teacher could 
be, and how determinedly dedicated. One 
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learns, in the story of Abbott’s early ro- 
mance, of how rigidly discriminatory a 
light-skinned Negro family could be, and 
of how even church congregations were 
defined by color gradations. The stages by 
which the Defender got on its feet were 
painful; low or non-existent salaries, and 
endless improvisations and desperate expe- 
dients. Another study in contrast is the 
difference in the services offered to the 
Negro tycoon; the non-discrimination in 
Brazil and France, and the very opposite in 
England and America. 

It reflects credit on both Ottley and Ab- 
bott’s heirs that this official biography, based 
in large part on family papers, is candid 
about faults and shortcomings. The book 
gives abundant evidence of being an unin- 
hibited attempt to record fully a significant 
life in both its limitations and accomplish- 
ments. It is a part of Americana. 

AtFrep C. AMEs 


To Next Year in Jerusalem, by David 
Marcus. St. Martin’s Press. 298 pp. $3.50. 


Because of his defensive feelings about 
his Jewishness, young Jonathan Lippman 
chooses to remain in Drumcoole, a small 
Irish town, where he was born and brought 
up, and where he is the youngest and tenth 
male member of its tiny Jewish community. 
He enters his father’s drapery business rather 
than go to a university in a larger city. In 
Drumcoole Jonathan is sure of himself and 
his Jewishness; he is a member of St. Mary’s 
Social Club and loves Aileen, a Catholic 
girl. His other good non-Jewish friend is 
Father Jim Lennehan. Then the Palestine 
situation intrudes into Jonathan’s little 
world. Herman Gauss comes to the small 
community to appeal for funds, and fires 
Jonathan’s imagination. He tries to per- 
suade Jonathan to migrate to Palestine. Jon- 
athan explains that if he were to leave it 
would mean the break-up of the Jewish 
community in Drumcoole. Nevertheless, the 
thought of going to Palestine remains in 
Jonathan’s mind. 

Father Jim senses this disquietude in 
Jonathan over his Jewishness. He proposes 
that Jonathan run for chairmanship of St. 
Mary’s Social Club. Jonathan feels that a 
Jew should not be Chairman, but Father 
Jim persuades him to run for the office 
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because he is a Jew. Jonathan does so and 
is elected; for the first time in his life he 
has acted positively as a Jew. 

Meanwhile, events in Palestine have 
moved at a fever pitch and the crescendo 
of violence touches Drumcoole when the 
cousin of the former Chairman of the Club 
is killed by Jewish retaliationists. Jonathan 
is called a “dirty Jewboy.” He retreats into 
his defensive shell. In the midst of these 
events, Jonathan’s grandfather becomes ill. 
He tells Jonathan that he wants to live only 
to see the birth of a Jewish Homeland. Then 
he will die a happy man. If he dies, there 
will no longer be a minyan in the Jewish 
community, and Jonathan will be free to 
migrate to Palestine. After talking things 
over with Father Jim, Jonathan decides to 
take the priest’s advice. He will return to 
the Club, accept an apology, and will con- 
tinue seeing Aileen until the time comes 
when he can leave Drumcoole for Palestine. 
Thus, once again, Jonathan acts positively 
as a Jew. 

In all probability however, the reader 
somehow feels that without Father Jim 
“egging” him on, Jonathan will continue to 
live and eventually die in Drumcoole, still 
in a state of brooding suspended animation 
over his “Jewishness.” 

Although Mr. Marcus telegraphs his 
punches far in advance, leaving little to the 
reader’s imagination, the psychology behind 
the punches, and the rather vacillating end- 
ing, is sound. The author has written under- 
standingly and honestly about a problem 
which many Tews face, and which each Jew 
must resolve for himself. 

L. B. WaLLerstrIN 


Under Strange Skies, by Harry Simonhoff, 


Philosophical Library, 349 pp. $3.50. 


A Tercentenary Committee has discov- 
ered American Jewish history—indeed, it is 
discovered that American Jewish history is 
everywhere. To inspire confidence in begin- 
ners who hesitate, the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee itself has offered a guidebook written 
by a distinguished expert in American Jewish 
history to suggest reference to published 
material in order to save this newly enlisted 
“army” of historians the toil of research. 
Let us hope that the coming flood of per- 
sonal recollections, local gossip, finds of 
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documents and letters, first settler reminis- 
cences, and community records will yield 
more than glorified tales and amusing sto- 
ries, that here and there nuggets of value 
may be dug out from the rubble for histori- 
cal students of the future. 

Harry Simonhoff, a member of the Jewish 
community in Miami, Florida, has given us 
Under Strange Skies, a volume of more 
interest and real value than can be expected 
from the average output of our new Jewish 
historians. Although journalese, his presen- 
tation of the development of a Jewish com- 
munity in Miami is source material of value. 
However, when Mr. Simonhoff deals with 
other phases of American Jewish history, he 
is so consciously instructing the uninitiated, 
or so unconsciously naive, that it is an open 
question whether his presentation is art, 
history, or surrealistic imagination. The au- 
thor has history by the tail and presents it 
with all authority in vivid reality. 

Columbus had got the run-around for eight years. 
Ferdinand, the royal double-crosser, would have no 
part of him. The pious queen could with gracious 
unction blame the delay on Ja guerre. But the war 
was over and the time had come for a showdown. 
The navigator’s hair had turned white, and he was 
getting exactly nowhere. His sponsors managed to 
arrange an interview with the royal couple. But 
what demands! What unheard of effrontery! An 
alien nobody, without blood or rank, to insist on 
the title, Grand Admiral of the Ocean. Nor was 
that all. He also demanded ten per cent of all 
profits from trades with the Indies in perpetuity. 
Incredible! The royal pair had to work off its dis- 
gust in a tennis match. “I told you not to bother 
with scurvy seamen. That's Portuguese business. 
These Italians are even more greedy than Jews.” 
“I suppose you are right, my wise husband,” an- 
swered the Queen, probably wondering if the curt 
dismissal of the glib-tongued promoter was not a 
mistake. 

Thus Columbus’ Jewish associates, who 
were looking for “lands beyond the great 
ocean” where they might find salvation from 
the Inquisition, take over and back his exne- 
dition. Louis de Santangel takes over the 
management of Isabella that they might 
have official backing, by persuading her that 
here was a glorious opportunity to bring 
the blessings of Christianity to benighted 
heathens. 

Now when Columbus approached the 
newly-discovered land, it was his old Jewish 
companion, Luis de Torres, whom he had 
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brought along as interpreter, who came up 
to congratulate the Discoverer. 

“Senor Interpreter,” boomed Columbus in his 
most pompous manner. “You will be the first to 
land. Take Sebastian and Ruiz along as bodyguards. 
Pay my respects to the local ruler. I will follow 
shortly. Be sure to present me in proper form.” 

Luiz de Torres leaped out of the row-boat. He 
scooped up some white beach sand in both hands 
and murmured a prayer ending with a word that 
sounded like “Adama.” A sword hanging at his side, 
and flanked by two stalwart sailors each carrying a 
tall halberd, he walked two hundred feet to a group 
of people, some naked, others partly clad, all of 
copper reddish tint. A tall man in the center, wear- 
ing a crown of brilliant colored feathers, carried 
himself with an air of authority. 

“Shalom Aleichem,” greeted Luiz with assumed 
boldness. The chief did not answer. 

“Pax Vobiscum!” No response. The polyglot Jew- 
ish interpreter flung out words in a dozen languages 
or dialects, but with no success. The man main- 
tained a grave and baffling silence. 

Columbus is able to take possession of the 
territory in the name of Spain. History at 
its most vivid and in true up-to-date Tele- 
vision style! 

Thus when Torres returned he was able 
to report that the chief seemed friendly. 
And so “the New World was found; the 
course of history changed, the modern era 
began.” Who did all this? 

It would be unfair to leave the impression 
that Under Strange Skies is naive. Mr. 
Simonhoff has his own convictions and a 
keen observing eye as he travels around the 
world and records his observations in an 
interesting and friendly style. His descrip- 
tions of what he saw in Europe, Africa, 
South America and the East are better than 
the average output of the traveling journal- 
ists, of whom we have lately been getting 
so many. His concluding words on the trend 
of American Judaism are clear thinking and 
a wise analysis. 


Lee M. FriepMAn 





If You Marry Outside Your Faith: Coun- 
sel on Mixed Marriages, by James A. Pike. 
Harper & Brothers. 191 pp. $2.50. 


Although a multiplicity of problems for 
this country result from marriages between 
people of different cultural groups, Dean 
Pike has limited his discussion to interde- 
nominational unions and further limited it 
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to the religious problems that arise from 
them. Since lines must be drawn somewhere, 
and of the making of books there is no end, 
he cannot be blamed for excluding purely 
social, psychological, and other cultural prob- 
lems, although his legal background and 
great humanity would have made him highly 
competent to have considered the whole of 
this almost uniquely American phenomenon. 
One feels that he fundamentally does not 
approve of mixed marriages at all. 

A great deal of this short book is devoted 
to the rigid rules of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the quasi-legal contract that 
requires both parties to promise that the 
children will be reared as Catholics, that 
contraceptive devices will not be used, that 
the non-Catholic will not proselytize and 
the Catholic will, before the Catholic 
Church will agree to a mixed marriage. Dean 
Pike’s chief response to this is to point out 
that other religions have as severe rules and 
should therefore enforce them. As a strata- 
gem to demonstrate that other faiths are as 
valid as Catholicism, this may be effective, 
but as a principle it can only increase the 
conflict and heighten the problem. 

The unsatisfactory nature of considering 
only the religious facet of mixed-marriage 
problems is brought out most evidently in 
the chapter on Jewish-Christian marriages. 
Dean Pike points out that in most such 
marriages the Jewish member is not religious 
at all, and can be called a Jew only in a 
social or cultural sense. “We need not tarry 
on the subject of mixed marriages involving 
an Orthodox Jew,” he says, “since it does 
not represent a very likely occurrence. Much 
more than almost any other tradition in our 
culture, Orthodox Judaism is a whole way 
of life . . . and provides strong group pres- 
sures against the apostacy involved in mixed 
marriage.” Concerning Conservative and 
Reform Jews, he says, “Even in these more 
liberal Jewish groups family solidarity is 
ereater than in the case of most Christian 
families.” In pointing out that the conver- 
sion of the Jew to Christianity hardly alters 
the problem he comes close to recognizing 
the broader problem, and his solution is a 
profound one. He suggests that “a deep 
religious conviction, which affords the 
couple and the individual a transcendence 
over the particular environmental surround- 
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ings forced upon them and which offers a 
meaning for life beyond evil and tragedy, 
every blow, pressure or restriction from with- 
out can be an occasion of greater strength 
within. Indeed the virtues of this strength 
will become the goodly heritage of their 
children.” 

Dean Pike writes with a bland good hu- 
mor and from the heart, aiming clearly to 
be helpful to the sort of person who takes 
his problems to a clergyman. Forty-five 
“cases” are sketched out, posing typical 
problems and offering solutions for them. 
The ideal solution, according to Dean Pike, 
is for the couple to look into each other's 
religions and possibly some others and de- 
cide on a common religion for the marriage, 
thus making it not a mixed one at all. An 
excellent bibliography of the variety of be- 
liefs provides a good practical aid to this 
procedure. 

In reaffirming the validity of conscience 
as opposed to authoritarianism, If You 
Marry Outside Your Faith is valuable and 
useful, even to the reader who does not 
marry outside his faith. 

W. R. Brrrner 





The Responsa Literature, by Solomon B. 
Freehof, Jewish Publication Socicty. 304 
pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, distinguished 
tabbi of the Rodolph Sholom Congregation 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has rendered a service to 
Jewish scholars by turning his scholarly pen 
upon a neglected branch of Jewish literature 
through this creative work on the authori- 
tative decisions by learned rabbis on ques- 
tions of Jewish religious law and custom. 

In the first chapter, the author traces the 
origins and development of the responsa, 
and how it came about that the Gaonim of 
the great academies in Babylonia and later 
other world renowned scholars in various 
lands came to occupy naturally, almost in- 
evitably, positions as acknowledged inter- 
preters of the Law. In subsequent chapters, 
he gives brief and striking pen sketches of 
the leading respondents, a sampling of their 
replies, and a description of stirring debates. 
He shows how responsa material has been 
used in modern days as almost the sole 
source for historical data to shed light on 
obscure periods of Jewish history. In a chap- 
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ter on modern inventions, the author points 
out how contemporary decisors have 
wrestled with the problems and challenges 
presented by technological discovery and 
modern modes of living. 


In a lighter vein, he dredges up curiosities 
which are buried in these writings which 
show the rabbis to have been on occasion 
in a playful mood. Questions dealt with by 
the respondents included such as —“Can a 
robot be counted for a minyan?”, “Does a 
balloon over the succah constitute a cover- 
ing over the succah roof and thus invalidate 
the structure?”, “Is it permissible to wear 
a wristwatch on the Sabbath if it winds 
itself automatically by the mere natural and 
unintended motion of the hands?”, “Can a 
man sell his portion of Paradise?”, and the 
like. Naturally, some of these discussions 
appear to be trivial and even downright 
foolish. Many statements, however, were 
never intended to be taken seriously. Rabbis, 
too, have their lighter moments. While 
some themes, then, may seem to be bizarre 
and even to jar, the important thing to bear 
in mind is that the respondent was moti- 
vated by the pious desire to show that there 
was hardly any question with which the 
sharp instrument of the Law could not 
successfully cope. 

This reviewer believes it is exceedingly 
important for our times to become re- 
acquainted with the responsa literature. In 
all camps of Jewish religious life, there is 
a search for roots, for tradition, for continu- 
ity. The cavalier rejection of the Halacha, 
Jewish religious law, so characteristic of 
Classic Reform Judaism, is being replaced 
by a growing recognition that “Halachaloss 
Judaism is not authentic,” by such leading 
and responsible spokesmen of contemporary 
Reform Judaism as Professors Leo Baech 
and Samuel Cohen and Felix A. Levy and 
many others. The anti-nomianism of an 
earlier period is being replaced by the in- 
creasing acknowledgment of the validity and 
televance of Halacha as a discipline of life, 
the sanction for it is different from that 
accepted by other interpretations of Judaism. 

Orthodoxy, on the other hand, has never 
been as static as its critics would have us 
believe, the Shulcran Aruch is not the final 
and infallible word on Jewish religious prac- 
tice for all time to come, as is popularly 
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bruited around. Orthodox theologians and 
thinkers will readily subscribe to the fact 
that the Shulcran Aruch is not infallible; 
when it contradicts the Talmud, the latter 
is held to be correct. 

As for the Conservative Movement, con- 
tinuity with change has been the very cap- 
stone in its structure of ideas in approaching 
the problem of creative Jewish living in the 
twentieth century. Taking as its slogan the 
verse in Deut. 32-7: “Remember the days 
of old, consider the years of many genera- 
tions,” it has sought through interpretation 
and enactment, the classic methods of the 
Halacha itself, to make the Halacha a viable 
instrument for the solution of modern prob- 
lems while remaining within the traditional 
frame of reference. 

This new and growing hunger for the 
Halacha; this new and growing thirst for 
change, can be fed and slaked in a large 
measure by the food and drink contained in 
the responsa literature. Here the classic 
methods used so skillfully and effectively 
in the past, can be rediscovered. Here may 
be found guidance, when the time of a 
fresh vitality in Jewish religious life devel- 
ops, and asking voices are heard once more 
in the land. In focussing attention unon this 
vast body of literature, Dr. Freehof has 
made us see the wall of healing waters when 
the virulence of Jewish religious apathy, 
indifference and laxity begins to abate. 

Pup L. Lipts 


The Age of the Moguls, by Stewart H. 
Holbrook. Illustrated. Doubleday & Com- 
pany. 374 pp. $5.00. 


This is a volume in a new series of books, 
edited by the distinguished critic Lewis 
Gannett, under the general title, Main- 
stream of America. If this book is typical of 
the whole series, general readers will receive 
elucidation and edification in almost equal 
degrees. Few novels will be more rewarding. 
The author of this volume on the Robber 
Barons is Stewart H. Holbrook, author of 
Lost Men of American History, The Yankee 
Exodus and other lively works. He sets a 
good pace for such veterans as Carl Carmer, 
Bruce Catton, John Dos Passos and Irving 
Stone, who, among others, will make the 
later contributions. 

The heroes or villains—the terms are in- 
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terchangeable—of this opus are such famous 
or infamous millionaires and public charac- 
ters as Vanderbilt, Drew, Fisk, Gould, Gug- 
genheim, Frick, Hearst, Rockefeller and 
Ford. Even readers who knew the stories 
will be glad to peruse this new account and 
to reassess for themselves the vices and vir- 
tues of the men involved. Mr. Holbrook 
does not snarl, sneer, or scoff at even the 
least perfect of the financial Titans; nor does 
he grovel before them. He accepts them for 
what they were, freebooters of an era that 
was not as fastidious as we are fond of 
thinking our own. He feels that each of the 
men would probably have gone to prison 
for not less than a century in our time of 
Blue Sky laws and new concepts of fraud 
and conspiracy; but he believes that, crim- 
inals or no, they made their contributions 
to the industrialization and general upbuild- 
ing of America. 

“One can believe,” Holbrook says, “that 
the moguls earned every dollar they got, and 
that they earned, too, the restrictions that 
brought an end to their kind and to their 
age. Without realizing it, they committed 
class suicide—an ironic and rather pleasing 
circumstance.” 

He thinks it likely that “these semi-literate 
or at best unlearned moguls will survive ard 
somehow carry the authentic flower of art. 
letters and scientific inquiry.” For Rocke- 
feller and Ford, in particular, poured mil- 
lions into foundations which for many years 
to come will nurture many high endeavors; 
and Mellon, Frick, Huntington, Morgan, 
and others have enriched our nation with 
art treasures which will be cherished by 
future generations even in a collectivistic 
world. In some instances, it was akin to the 
devil taking to religion when sick. In other 
instances, notably in the case of Andrew 
Carnegie, there was a background of gen- 
uine culture and cerebral striving. No man, 
even a simpleton, is really simple, and these 
men are particularly complex. 


I am not sure that Holbrook understands 
them all. It is hard to grasp, for example, 
why he has omitted all reference to Ford’s 
anti-Semitism and his libel suit against the 
Chicago Tribune. There are many more in- 
disnensable elements in the true story of the 
Flivver King, and it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Holbrook did not make use of them. 
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In the same way, he writes of William 
Randolph Hearst, the last of the moguls, 
without saying anything of his notorious 
flirtation with the Fascists of our day. Mr. 
Holbrook could have done himself and his 
readers a service by explaining those quali- 
ties in Hearst which made him a friend of 
George Bernard Shaw and at the same time 
an enemy to all the fine peoples and causes 
which the immortal G.B.S. championed. 

When one looks at the bibliography at 
the back of the book, one immediately sees 
that there are other gaps in the author’s 
knowledge, some of them a mile wide. His 
excuse might well be that one does not have 
to eat and digest a whole rattler to know 
that it is poisonous; a quick look or a hur- 
tied smell is often sufficient to the percep- 
tive man. 

The average reader, and even the informed 
one, will enjoy the rough feast spread before 
him. In some Administrations, past and, 
alas, present, it may even be considered un- 
American and subversive not to admire the 
buccaneers served up in this fashion. For 
reasonable people, this book may be pre- 
sented as the text of a sermon as to what 
happens when, in the immortal phrase of 
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Henry Demarest Lloyd, Wealth is confused 
with Commonwealth. 
ELMER GERTZ 





From Cairo to Capetown, by Reginald 
Reynolds. Doubleday. 370 pp. $5.00. 


Reginald Reynolds is a Quaker, and a 
sensitive one at that. His comments reflect- 
ing on what he saw and experienced on his 
trip from Cairo to Capetown are quite 
naturally colored by his perspective. Instead 
of giving the book a bias, his point of view 
gives it form. Furthermore, Mr. Reynolds 
is a social scientist with the clearest of in- 
sights. For example: “. . . but at this place 
| felt the mental claustrophobia of museum 
knowledge, book knowledge, lecture hall 
knowledge, where life is reduced to sociology 
and sociology to statistics.” 

Motivated by this philosophy, the author 
seeks out the people of Africa, travels with 
them whenever possible, goes second-class 
instead of first, and never apologizes for 
catrying his own rucksack. At times both 
ruler and ruled think him queer. But on the 
whole his is a series of profound learning 
experiences. People respond to his warmth 
and tell him of their problems. And their 
problems are many: Africa is a continent of 
contrast, on the brink of great events. If 
there is a central theme in the book, it is 
that the people of Africa can no longer be 
denied. You cannot educate people in demo- 
cratic ideals and not expect them to respond 
in Africa as they did in India. Thus the 
British dilemma is unending, and in a sense, 
it is the dilemma of mankind. 

I followed Mr. Reynolds across the length 
of the great continent, and I was impressed 
more by the variety of geography, of race, 
religion, and culture, than by its size. The 
kaleidoscopic pattern which is the Africa 
so vividly described here, whets one’s appe- 
tite for new experiences. 

The people came alive in every situation. 
The impressive things were small ones: the 
courtesy of the natives, the politeness of 
the children, the willingness of those who 
had little to share the little they had; and 
(although it may seem insignificant) the 
efforts of the people to keep clean when 
conditions were next to impossible. 

Lest this report be too optimistic, I felt 
a great sadness in this book. There is con- 
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trast between ruler and ruled, a struggle of 
the dispossessed to regain their own, and 
“fears” of the whites in Kenya and the 
Union. And yet there are always the few in 
the most unexpected places who affirm their 
common humanity. 

In conclusion, there is only one certainty 
in the entire account: either the ideals of 
the West find fulfillment in the lives of the 
people of Africa, or violence will assert it- 
self. As in Asia before it, the days of the 
white overlord in Africa are doomed! 

Kermit Esy 





The Jews in America, by Rufus Learsi. 
World Publishing Co. Illustrated. 382 pp. 
$6.00. 


Articles or books written to celebrate the 
jubilee of a distinguished person tend to 
become “testimonials,” extolling or even 
exaggerating the man’s virtues, and failing 
to penetrate his complicated personality. In 
this case, the “distinguished person” is 
American Jewry, which just celebrated, as 
everyone has learned by now, its Tercente- 
nary, and Learsi’s book, hailed by the pub- 
lishers as “the definitive one-volume history 
of the first 300 years of the Jews in America” 
is disappointing because, after a perusal, the 
“hero” fails to emerge as a full-blooded, 
three-dimensional part of humanity. 

This failure is unfortunate because Mr. 
Learsi knows his subject very well. Yet the 
story he has to tell clamors for the narrative 
gifts of a great novelist. There is drama in 
the insistence of the earliest settlers in New 
Amsterdam on their right to “keep guard 
with other burghers” (in Eastern Europe, 
with its entirely different political atmos- 
phere, Jews did their utmost to keep out of 
the anti-Semitic Tsarist army, an instrument, 
not of democratic equality, but of tyrannical 
oppression). The drama continues to this 
very day, with J. Robert Oppenheimer as 
one of its latest protagonists, in the ex- 
tremely confusing struggle for freedom of 
conscience, human rights and civil liberty. 

Oppenheimer is mentioned, of course, 
together with more than two thousand other 
Americans of Jewish origins who made their 
contributions to science, literature, the arts, 
politics, the financial world, the labor un- 
ions, and so on, but the significance of their 
efforts in the framework of American de- 
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mocracy is not sufficiently stressed. The 
longest listing of data is still not a history 
of a period. The Jews, mind you, have been 
a living element in American history, not 
the dried leaves in an herbarium. They have, 
indeed, provided the “Hebraic mortar” 
which “cemented the foundations of Amer- 
ican democracy.” Learsi, like others, wrongly 
attributes this saying to the historian Lecky 
who, however, did say that “the early Prot- 
estant defenders of civil liberty derived their 
political principles chiefly from the Old 
Testament.” 

At the same time, it was a “give and 
take.” However great were the contributions 
of American Jews to the U.S.A., Learsi 
might have stressed more adequately the 
benefits American Jewry has derived from 
living under a government which, to quote 
George Washington, “gives to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance,” de- 
manding from Americans only that they be 
“good citizens.” Nostalgically Learsi glorifies 
life in the very ghettoes from which millions 
would not have been so eager to escape to 
the New World, had this life really been, 
to quote the author, “anything but drab and 
joyless.” 

Altogether, the book becomes more alive 
where the author deals with the Old World, 
and one wonders whether he did not devote 
too many pages to the Damascus blood libel, 
the kidnapping of the Mortara boy by Papal 
guards, the Tsarist pogroms, the Dreyfus 
Affair, and the more recent tragedies and 
catastrophies on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic at the expense of more vivid descriptions 
of American Jewish life between Boston 
and San Francisco. American Jews did pro- 
test, they did take in refugees, they con- 
tributed money to the Zionist cause—but 
having done all this, did their lives stop 
there? 

We hear that they fought against the 
various manifestations of anti-Semitism in 
this country, social, economic, and political 
—and yet the veteran Learsi takes such anti- 
Semitic allegations as that criminality was 
very high among American Jews a bit too 
seriously—wishing to point out that quite 
the contrary was true. There are too many 
pages wasted on the participation of Jews 
in all the wars, and too much emphasis is 
put on the fact that the Jewish ratio in the 
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armed forces was, in this or that conflict, 
higher than the ratio in the population. 
With all due respect to brave soldiers, we 
must not forget for a minute that wars are 
very ugly interruptions, by atavistic forces, 
of constructive work, and that the arts of 
peace ought to be given ten or a hundred 
times as much space in history books as the 
arts of war. 

Unfortunately, this method is not fol- 
lowed in Learsi’s book where we find whole 
pages devoted to generals and admirals of 
Jewish origin, while writers, composers, 
painters and sculptors are strung into long 
sentences as though they were cheap beads 
in a commonplace necklace. The reader will, 
moreover, be astonished to find outstanding 
men of letters, artists or musicians clumped 
together with men and women of little 
merit. Listing of names makes, of course, 
rather tedious reading, and it is highly ques- 
tionable whether an avalanche of mere 
names can serve any useful purpose, be the 
bearers civic or religious leaders, Yiddish 
journalists, physicians or surgeons. The same 
holds true of the listing of organizations, 
devoted to one purpose or another. In par- 
ticular we wonder whether there was any 
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need to devote precious pages in a one- 
volume history to such ephemeral figures 
as leaders in popular entertainment (come- 
dians, magicians, television stars and the 
like), and to boxers and baseball players. 

American Jewry has contributed a special 
flavor to life in the U.S.A., and it will con- 
tinue to enrich America, and to profit from 
the American spirit of liberty. It will for a 
long time continue to function as a group, 
until the natural process of assimilation may 
break down the last barriers still existing 
between man and man. One may rejoice at 
this thought—or, like Learsi, be appalled by 
it. But snide remarks against intermarriage, 
with which the book is spiced, will hardly 
stem the tide. In the course of three cen- 
turies, more and more Americans have been 
finding out what a Cincinnati Quaker 
woman, quoted in this book, upon her first 
meeting a Jew, expressed in these simple 
words: “Thee art no different to other 
people.” 

ALFRED WERNER 





Is There A Republican Majority? by Louis 
Harris. Harper & Brothers. 231 pp. $3.50. 


The Voter Decides, by Angus Campbell, 
Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller. Row, 
Peterson & Co. 242 pp. $4.75. 


Voting, by Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 395 pp. $7.50. 


As the election of 1956 approaches, there 
is likely to be a quickening of interest in 
the various post-mortems of the election of 
1952. What have the experts found in their 
examinations of the best-studied election in 
our history? What does the growing library 
on American political processes and elec- 
tions have to say about the direction of 
political forces in the next decade or so? 
Samuel Lubell in his book The Future of 
American Politics (still the best introduc- 
tion to the subject) points out that Ameri- 
can politics has been characterized by 
telatively long periods of one-party rule. Did 
the Eisenhower victory in 1952 herald a new 
period of Republican dominance, or is it 
merely an interlude in the reign of the 
Democrats, or is it the beginning of an 
extended stalemate? Why did so many peo- 
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ple vote for Ike, and will they vote for the 
Republican Party again? 

All three of these volumes shed some light 
on these questions, but the reader who de- 
sires to be really well informed on American 
politics will want to read them all. Louis 
Harris, using data from the Elmo Roper 
public opinion surveys, has attempted to 
analyze the various elements contributing to 
the Eisenhower victory and to answer the 
question as to whether they can be welded 
into an effective Republican majority. He 
does not think that they constitute any such 
majority as yet, a conclusion that is certainly 
supported by the Congressional elections of 
1954. On the other hand, he is satisfied that 
the Roosevelt coalition has been broken up 
—in the absence of a serious economic de- 
cline. This leaves to President Eisenhower 
the task of isolating the Right Wing of his 
party and keeping the leadership in the 
hands of the moderates in order to retain 
the allegiance of those who voted Republi- 
can for the first time in 1952. 


Mr. Harris’ book is by far the most read- 
able of the three, and the general reader 
will probably be content to stop there. Al- 
though he makes some questionable judg- 
ments, his analysis of the break-up of the 
Roosevelt coalition is well-informed and 
perceptive. But the reader should be warned 
to discount somewhat his conclusions about 
specific groups. The size of the sample used 
in the polls is just not large enough to pro- 
vide reliable information about the behavior 
of specific sub-groups in the population. For 
example, there were only about 75 Jewish 
respondents in the Roper sample of late 
October, and only about 120 of them in the 
largest sample used. (About 3% of the pop- 
ulation is Jewish.) 


Angus Campbell and his associates have 
examined the election of 1952 from the 
perspective of the individual voter and his 
motivation. Over 2,000 persons were inter- 
viewed before the election and 1,614 of 
these were interviewed again after the elec- 
tion. The same group made a similar study 
of the 1948 election on a smaller scale, and 
fruitful comparisons are made between these 
quite different elections. The authors are 
very careful to confine their conclusions 
within the limits of their data—in fact, the 
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intrepretation is left largely to the reader. 
The book is divided into two parts—the first 
a presentation of their findings about voter 
attitudes and behavior in the election, the 
second an attempt to classify the important 
psychological variable which influenced the 
voter: (1) party loyalty, (2) concern with 
national issues, and (3) response to the 
candidates. Although unnecessarily techni- 
cal, there is a vast amount of information 
in the book. 


Voting is a rather different kind of study, 
concerned with voting behavior in one com- 
munity during the election of 1948, al- 
though the authors expect that their findings 
apply to other communities and other elec- 
tions. A very useful appendix tabulates its 
findings with those of eleven other studies 
of voting behavior covering American presi- 
dential elections since 1940 and the British 
general elections of 1950 and 1951, with 
respect to over 200 hypotheses about voting 
behavior. For this study about a thousand 
residents of Elmira, New York were inter- 
viewed intensively throughout the campaign 
of 1948. The result is a detailed and com- 
prehensive analysis of how the voter makes 
up his mind. Like the Campbell volume, 
this book is technical, but will amply repay 
careful reading. 


These books present a picture of the 
American voter that is at variance with some 
of the commonly accepted myths. Most 
Americans apparently regard themselves as 
members of a political party, even most 
“independents” admitting a preference for 
one of the parties. The idealized “independ- 
ent voter” who objectively and rationally 
judges candidates and issues before he makes 
up his mind is virtually non-existent. Voting 
is a social act, not an individual one, and it 
is performed in accordance with the pattern 
of the groups to which the voter belongs. 
These findings are also at variance with the 
political theory of democracy and the au- 
thors of Voting devote their concluding 
chapter to the implications of the paradox 
that the voter seems not to satisfy the re- 
quirements for a democratic system of gov- 
ernment, but the system “does meet certain 
requirements for a going political concern.” 


The reconciling of political facts with 
political ideas should be an important item 
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on the agenda of any politically interested 
American. Each of these books makes a 
contribution to that end. 

Donavp H. Ripe 





The Crime of Galileo, by Giorgio de San- 
tillana. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 339 pp. $5.75. 


This is in every way the very model of 
what a book on what has always been re- 
garded as a “controversial subject” should 
be. The “controversial subject” is the Coper- 
nican Galileo run afoul of the Holy Catholic 
Church and his final condemnation by the 
Church. The story is one of the most dra- 
matic in the history of humanity; much has 
been written about it. Professor de Santil- 
lana’s, however, is the first writing on that 
momentous event which is exactly as it 
should be. Less sophisticated writers have 
usually been unable to conceal their undis- 
guised loathing for the churchmen who were 
involved in the proceedings against Galileo. 
Others have contented themselves with 
drawing up a heavy indictment against the 
Church. Still others have botched the facts, 
one way or the other. What, in view of all 
this, was clearly needed was a dispassionate 
statement of the facts in the case, with the 
author leaning over backward to be more 
than fair to those who have usually been 
condemned in the affair of Galileo. If with 
this we could also have a certain amount of 
sensibility and wit, and, to be greedy, some 
phosphorescence accompanied by the schol- 
arship of a man learned in all that is required 
to present the necessary facts, we might 
have a book, indeed. It is very pleasant to 
be able to say that The Crime of Galileo 
is that book. It is written with charm, 
warmth, wit, learning, and great humanitas. 
It is, indeed, a book of rare distinction. 

Professor de Santillana has had the wis- 
dom to recognize that the bare facts them- 
selves possess a dramatic quality which 
require only that they be set down in con- 
text and in proper order. As a scholar who 
moves with familiar ease among ancient 
documents in Italian and Latin, Professor 
de Santillana has successfully striven to con- 
vey the overtones of the words as well as 
their real meanings to the modern reader. 
This is one among the many great merits 
of the book, that it really gives us a feeling 
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for the actors involved in this profoundly 
human drama. 

The story of Galileo will be familiar to 
readers of this journal; it need not be re- 
peated here. If there are any readers who 
are unfamiliar with it, they know it in its 
modern form in the affair Robert Oppen- 
heimer. Professor de Santillana does not 
omit pointing out the deadly parallel. In 
the totalitarian countries we have witnessed 
the persecution and murder of thinkers — 
scientists and literary men —not by the 
Church but by the State, for holding views 
which were considered inimical to the 
“best” interests of the State. We have made 
“progress.” The secular Inquisition has re- 
placed that of the Church. The Church has 
been a good teacher, for, as this book shows, 
its method has been the message it has 
conveyed to those who have most effectively 
learned from it. 

As the midgets who were involved in the 
conflict against Galileo emerge in their 
proper dimensions, Galileo increases in stat- 
ure. The popes and the cardinals assume 
their proper places, and Galileo assumes his. 
This is the story of that development. It 
reads like a novel, but it is a good deal more 
exciting and instructive than any novel 
could be, for in its pages beat the hearts 
of men who were once engaged in a conflict 
which our age has not yet resolved. There is 
deep meaning in this book for all of us. 
Let us thank Professor de Santillana for 
making it so palatably available to us. 

Asutry Monracu 





The Land They Fought For, by Clifford 
Dowdey. Doubleday & Company, Inc. 438 
pp. $6.00. 


If a book is to stand out from the mill-run 
of Civil War histories with which the re- 
hashers are swamping the market, it must 
offer something new, or must at least be 
written in a particularly attractive style. 
Dowdey has accomplished both in his new 
work, The Land They Fought For. 

The reader who looks in this volume for 
a minute description of campaigns or battles 
will look for them in vain, for the author has 
good taste, and does not recapitulate what 
has been said over and over again. Instead 
he has filled the pages with a broad picture 
of the South before and during the war, 
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while he merely has sketched in the actual 
fighting to provide a desirable depth and 
establish a historical sequence. 

Never before have the leading Southern- 
ers been presented more impressively, never 
have they appeared so intensely human. 
Members of the Confederate Cabinet, for 
instance, are introduced as “Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, an alien type of sybaritic taste and 
mellowed disenchanted realism,” or as 
“Stephen Mallory, a man who had grown 
up in the boarding house of his widowed 
mother.” We meet Lee as “a man whose 
hair was turning grey, but whose mustache 
was still dark”; and he “reflected the generic 
aristocracy from which he had sprung in his 
carriage and classic features.” 

Dowdey is frankly pro-Southern in his 
sentiment, but for all that is eminently fair 
so far as the North is concerned. Strangely, 
he is less to some men of his own side, 
especially to Joe Johnston, whom he con- 
stantly belittles by referring to him as 
“Retreating-Joe,” regardless of the offensive 
battle of Fair Oaks, regardless of the fact 
that under the existing conditions retreat 
was the best part of valor. Vice President 
Alexander Stephens also is treated with un- 
due antagonism. On the other hand, most 
students will go along with the author’s 
disdain for Davis, his reverence for Lee and 
Jackson, and his admiration for Bedford 
Forrest. 

Dowdey begins his story with South Car- 
olina’s Nullification Act of 1832, out of 
which, in his opinion, secession was born. 
He follows it with a colorful narrative of 
Nat Turner’s Negro rebellion, which makes 
interesting reading, but has little relation to 
later events, the author’s contention to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It is not until the 
Sumter affair that the story begins to gel, 
but from then on it makes up in beautiful 
language and meaty content for its halting 
and somewhat erratic beginning. 

With some of Dowdey’s conclusions 
others may well disagree, as for example 
when he ascribes McClellan’s hesitancy be- 
fore Richmond to the “stage effect” of 
Magruder’s demonstrations. It is much more 
likely that McClellan was already planning 
his retreat to the James, which involved 
destruction of his supply depot on the 
Pamunkey. How then could he have sup- 
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ported his army where it was, much less 
take Richmond and hold it? 

The greatest merit of The Land They 
Fought For is that it takes one right into 
the midst of the warring Confederacy, makes 
one live, hope and suffer with all classes of 
its people, and makes one close the book 
with a sigh that so many promising young 
men on both sides had to be killed in a war 
which, but for the shortsightedness of con- 
temporary politicians, could so easily have 
been avoided. 

Orto EIsENSCHIML 





For Zion’s Sake; A Biography of Judah 
L. Magnes. By Norman Bentwich. The Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. 343 
pages and 20 illustrations. $4.00. 


In his native America, Judah L. Magnes 
dissented from the then prevailing Jewish 
opinions by being a militant Zionist. When 
he came to Palestine and functioned as 
head of the Hebrew University for twenty- 
seven years, he again became a dissenter; 
this time he disagreed with the prevailing 
militant political Zionism of the Palestine 
Jewish community and his name became a 
symbol for a policy of concessions toward 
the Arabs. When he died in 1948, he was 
a lonely figure; neither Jews nor Arabs were 
in a mood to listen to the program of Ichud 
(“Unity”) which Magnes preached. Israel 
and Ishmael were at war with one another, 
and the counsels of the peacemakers were 
scorned and distrusted. But this reviewer 
ventures the guess that in the days ahead, 
with the recoil from the extreme nationalist 
position of the Zionist leadership, there will 
be a re-appraisal of the Magnes position. 
Perhaps the change will begin with a con- 
sideration of the very last piece of advice 
which Judah Magnes was able to offer just 
before his death: “Some effective alleviation 
of the distress of Arab refugees would do 
more than anything else to create the cli- 
mate in which a solution of the political 
problem might be found.” And if this biog- 
raphy can contribute to a re-appraisal of the 
program of Ichud it will serve a noble pur- 
pose indeed. 

But neither this book nor the life of the 
man can be judged entirely—or even pri- 
marily—within a political framework. Mag- 
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nes was a highly complex figure, and this 
book gives us the material—unfortunately 
only the very raw material—for apprehend- 
ing this complexity. 

Though a rabbi, Magnes never felt a 
genuine religious call. While others might 
labor contentedly in the peripheral concerns 
of the rabbinic profession, it is to Magnes’s 
credit that he was continually disturbed by 
what he perceived as his basic lack of reli- 
gious inspiration. Magnes’s other public 
roles—that of community leader and that 
as head of an academic institution—failed 
similarly in furnishing the kind of personal 
fulfillment for which he apparently yearned 
throughout his life. 


The story of Magnes will be of special 
interest to the sociologist because it seems 
to typify the spirit of the post-Emancipation 
Jew. It was a life marked by conflicts: 
conflicts between an underlying loyalty to 
Jewish traditions and the humanistic enlight- 
enment; conflicts between the emotional 
power of Orthodoxy and the sweet reason- 
ableness of the religious reformers; conflicts 
between the warm but irrational God and 
the rational but cold no-God; most impor- 
tantly, conflicts between remaining a Jew 
and becoming assimilated to the Gentile 
world. Lesser men found solutions to these 
problems; but in the phrase of Morris R. 
Cohen, those men too often knew all the 
answers without knowing any of the ques- 
tions. Magnes knew the questions. 


As Magnes was formally a rabbi but 
basically agnostic, so he was a_ politician 
without being a genuine leader of men. He 
was also a talker on political and social sub- 
jects without being a very profound thinker 
in these fields. Finally, he was the head of 
an academic institution without, apparently, 
having had a wholehearted devotion to the 
academic search for truth. Looked at in 
parts, Magnes’s life was something of a fail- 
ure. But there was, I think, success in the 
totality of the enterprise. While we cannot 
speak of him as a successful rabbi or scholar 
or thinker, his personality was nevertheless 
important and significant; the importance 
lay, I think, in his ability to express unin- 
hibitedly that basic discomfort — Freud’s 
phrase “Unbehagen in der Kultur” fits per- 
fectly — of the Jew in the Gentile world. 
While Magnes failed in what he attempted 
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to do deliberately, his failures themselves 
constituted, in their totality, a success. 

If Mr. Bentwich’s work is not, when all 
is said and done as satisfying as one might 
wish, the fault seems to lie more in the 
author’s approach to the art of biography 
than in any lack of success at the task he 
has set himself and what seems superficially 
to be a mere device turns out to be a symp- 
tom of an underlying weakness: there is a 
profusion of lengthy quotations from the 
writings of Magnes, and after a chapter or 
so these get to be rather boring. Mr. Bent- 
wich was obviously concerned with getting 
the whole public life of Magnes into the 
record; in the words of the dust-jacket blurb, 
“he lets Magnes . . . speak for himself.” 


WERNER COHN 





The Fall of a Titan, by Igor Gouzenko. 
Translated from the Russian by Merwyn 
Black. W. W. Norton Company. 629 pp. 
$4.50. 


The chief character in the novel is Mi- 
chael Gorin or Maxim Gorky, the great 
Russian novelist, short story writer and play- 
tight. The central theme is the attempt of 
the Soviet high command to bend or induce 
the Russian literary genius to do the kind 
of creative writing that would explain or 
“justify,” within or beyond the borders of 
the land, the so called “historic necessity” 
of the ruthlessness of the regime in main- 
taining itself, or projecting its philosophy. 
Michael Gorin is a man whom the Russians 
adored, and whom the rest of the world 
profoundly respected for nearly a half cen- 
tury who could—if he would—immeasurably 
enhance the prestige of Stalin’s rule. Though 
Gorin is flattered and led into producing 
such a piece of writing—a play—which could 
be interpreted as an apologia for the govern- 
ment, his subsequent behavior was such that 
Moscow decreed his murder. The chief in- 
strument in attempting Gorin’s transfor- 
mation, and subsequently his executioner, 
is Feodor Novikov, a Bolshevik scholar. 

Most of the action in The Fall Of A 
Titan takes place in the industrial city, 
Rostov on the Don. The bleakness of the 
daily lives of its citizenry, the helplessness 
of a people caught in a vise of repressions 
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by a police state repeatedly intrudes upon 
the attention of the reader, frequently to 
the exclusion of plot and counter plot in 
this volume. 


Gouzenko’s thesis in The Fall Of A Titan 
falls into three parts. To begin with, the 
inhuman social and economic conditions 
under which the average Russian of today 
subsists; second, the satanic disregard of the 
masters of Russia of man’s most elementary 
civic or human rights and of course, intrigue 
to bend the titan’s, Gorin’s, mind and tal- 
ents to the will of the clique, the Polit- 
bureau, and failing in that, the destruction 
of the idol of the literate Russians, Gorin. 


The series of incidents leading to the 
finale are frequently highly melodramatic. 
The eventual assassination of the titan is 
preceded by heroic exploits of his friends in 
his behalf, abject treachery by others and 
description of a technique of persecution 
and torture difficult to surpass or even to 
match in our own dark and cruel times. 


Least impressive was the fictionalized por- 
trait of Gorin as he was slowly led to his 
doom. It is not easy to accept a literary hero 
of one’s youth, the daring “stormy petrel” 
of nearly two generations in Gouzenko’s 
individual of a gullible, naive, absent-minded 
patriarchal creature. Little emerged resem- 
bling the portrait of my, at least, conception 
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of Russia’s best known modern man of 
letters. 

Gruesome and shocking is Gouzenko’s 
description of the milieu and the lot of the 
people of Rostov. There is ever an insufh- 
ciency of food, shelter and clothing. In 
school and in factory, on the street, and at 
public meetings there is universal spying. 
The police are ubiquitous and the slightest 
deviation from straitjacket rules or the whim 
of a bureaucrat spell disaster for the unfor- 
tunate citizen. Indignities are inflicted daily, 
senselessly and without end; incessant reiter- 
ation of government slogans are expected of 
all, and there is always the threat of incar- 
ceration or death. Dissatisfaction with con- 
ditions is universal but there is neither the 
will nor the opportunity for organized revolt. 

The scholar-murderer of Gorin together 
with the top echelons of Soviet hierarchy, 
headed by Stalin, attend a state-arranged 
funeral in Moscow. The city of Rostov is 
renamed Gorin and Feodor Novikov, the 
murderer, is rewarded for an exemplary per- 
formance of his task with an espionage job 
with the Russian Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. 

The Fall Of A Titan makes for exciting 
reading. It conveys a sense of revulsion with 
the way of life of an enslaved people and 
with the brutes who govern them. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





. . . Americanism has received its definition in four great documents. First is 


The Declaration of Independence, second is President Monroe’s message to Con- 
gress, “announcing the right to pursue political destinies without interference from 
Old World powers,” third is Lincoln’s memorial address at Gettysburg, and fourth 
is President Wilson’s message to Congress, “asserting the value of the democratical 
polity to the whole territorial world and the right to it of the entire human race.” 
Three of these have been issued upon the occasion of great wars, and the fourth, 
for nearly a century, has been as distinctly belligerent in character as the mailed 
fist or the jangling sabre. Americanism is, obviously, no pacifist faith. But it is, 
none the less, a faith. It is a faith vast in its pretensions beyond all dreams of 
autocrats; and it is a faith, despite its century of trial, little justified by what has 
transpired in human history. Yet in the face of autocrats and of history, it is 
inwardly unshaken and serene, religious in its confidence, miraculous in its hopes. 
Its foundation is something more constraining than experience and far more com- 
pelling than reason; for its foundation is an inner light, which for us is like a 
revelation, showing as in an apocalypse the common humanity of “all men.” 
Americanism is a faith that men have died for, and that men are dying for today — 
whether it be a madness or divinity that hath touched them with it. 
Hartley B. Alexander in The New Republic 
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